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The fitting of the ground for any crop is of the 
greatest importance. Wheat and rye, sown this 
month, require a rich, mellow soil. Well-rotted 
manure should be liberally applied, either before 
or after plowing. The more thoroughly this plant 
food is mixed through the soil, the quicker the 
young grain will obtain a vigorous growth. The 
harrow and roller need to be used until all the 
clods have been reduced to small size. The roller 
should not pass after the seed is sown, leaving the 
surface packed hard, in which state it will crust 
over after the first rain. The somewhat ridged 
surface left by the grain drill also helps to hold the 
snow, and prevent winter-killing. Only the best, 
plump grains of a superior variety of wheat should 
be sown. It is profitable to pay three times the 
market price for a fine quality of seed. The 
amount to be sown per acre depends much upon 
the thoroughness of preparation and the strength 
of the seed. Under the best conditions, only a 
few quarts of seed are needed, but, as a general 
rule, a bushel is sufficient, if sowed with a good 
drill. A light coat of rich and finely divided ma- 
nure may be placed on the surface after sowing, 
with excellent effect. A heavy rain may closely 
follow upon the seeding, and therefore plow out 
the courses for the water at once. 

The work in the root field consists in keeping 
the ground free from weeds, and pulling the super- 
fluous roots for the cows. The great error in grow- 
ing turnips, beets, etc., is in not thinning them 
sufficiently. White turnips may still be sown if 
the ground is rich. Potato stubble, treated with 
fine manure, will usually yield a paying crop.. 
Early sown beets and mangels may be harvested 
this month. Place the roots in long heaps, with 
straw over them, and afterwards take them to the 
root cellar, or cover the heaps with earth, to pro- 
tect the roots from freezing. The roots should 
not heat at any time while stored. 


Cut Buckwheat before the frosts injure it. The 
grain shells easily, therefore the crop should be cut 
when the dew is on. After curing fora few days, 
the grain is ready to be threshed. Buckwheat, as it 


comes from the threshing machine, will heat badly’ 


if placed in large heaps; therefore spread the 
grain over the barn floor or other surface to dry. 


Beans are injured by heavy rains, and should be: 


pulled and stacked so soon as they are ripe. In 
pulling, leave the vines in rows fora time to cure, 
and if a storm approaches, they can be placed. in 





stacks around poles driven in the ground. A straw: 
cover should be placed over each stack. 

The earliest varieties of field corn will be ready 
for cutting this month. Corn should be cut go 
soon as the grain is glazed ; the stalks are best for- 
fodder if cut at this time. Seed corn should have 
been selected before this, but if not, let some of 
the best stalks stand uncut with their ears of corn 
for future planting. The shocking needs to be 
done with care.. If the stalks are poorly set and 
improperly tied, the shocks fall, the grain and 
fonder both suffer, and the husking is more diffi-- 
cult. Willow or other twigs may be used for: 
securely tying the shocks of corn. 

Potatoes are best dug so soon as ripe. If left in. 
the earth, they may start into growth or become: 
affected with the much dreaded rot. It is well to 
sort the potatoes as they are gathered, excluding 
all unfit for the table. 

od 
Notes on Live Stock. 


Arun in the pasture at night is much relished! 
by the work horses, but the regular ample stall 
feed should be given them before being turned 
out. The feet of horses are the most exposed 
parts, and should be carefully watched for any dis- 
order which may come. The whole surface of the: 
animal needs to be kept in a healthful condition by- 
frequent sponging and grooming. Add a few 
drops of carbolie acid to the sponge-water. Colts: 
need a few oats daily, and a shady pasture. Cows 
in milk should have a liberal feed, that they may- 
not fall off now. Fodder corn is excellent to piece: 
out the short pastures, and a good patch of it. 
should be found on every dairy farm. A small 
quantity of bran or meal may be used with the. 
fodder corn with profit. Do not forget that a. 
plenty of cool, pure water is essential to each ani- 
mal, especially as the herbage of the pasture does: 
not now afford the abundant juices of the early- 
spring growth. 

Sheep may do good service in clearing up fields. 
from which crops have been removed. They are 
fond of the leaves and small roots Jeft in the root 
field after harvest. Ewes which are to bear lambs; 
should have good feed, as this does much to insure: 
strong offspriig.. Pigs need space for free move- 
ment, an abundance of fresh air, and good whole-. 
some food’ without stint. A coat of whitewash 
applied to every part of the sty is very cleansing ;; 
it may be quickly apmlied through a force pump.. 
Make: the same application to the poultry house.. 

. ore 


Not too Late for a Crop. 

A most useful crop of turnips has been raised by: 
sowing the seed even as late as the middle of Sep- 
tember.. Land that has been well manured for 
early potatoes, sweet corn, or other crop, may often 
give a heavy yield of turnips. For late sowing, the: 
Red-top Strap-leaf is the best. There may be con-- 
ditions in which it is advisable to sow broadcast,. 
but, as a rule, it is vastly better to drill in the seed.. 
Sheep raisers will find it profitable, even if they 
must sow broadcast and aJlow the sheep to harvest 
the crop themselves. Those who have a near: 
market can more profitably dispose of the crop. 

———————_ oe ——_____—. 
The Late Weeds. 

It has been stated that Celery and several other- 
crops of the garden, find this and the next month, 
most favorable for their growth,. The:-warm days,, 
followed by cool nights, with abundant dews, 
bring them along at a rapid rate.. The conditions 
most favorable for our crops, are equally so for 
the weeds, especially those like Purslane, belong- 
ing to warm countries. ‘ Pussley,’’ as it is usu- 
ally called, how it does grow! We have no need 
to cultivate it, as is done in France.. If it were 
only marketable, what crops could be supplied. A 
number of our weeds, though annuals, spring from 
the seed in autumn, and make compact, sturdy 
little plants. These pass the winter safely, and are 
ready to start into growth in the first warm days 
of spring. Shepherds’ Purse isan example of this. 
set. of weeds, and it has a number of fellows. 
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Chickweed, especially in damp soils, grows the 
more rainpantly the cooler the weather, and goes 
into winter quarters a stout plant, ready to bloom 
at any time in winter when the snow melts away, 
and will scatter its seeds in early spring. It isa 
mistake to stop the hoe and cultivator when the 
conspicuous summer weeds are subdued. The 
seedling weeds, in their state of rest, are not con- 
spicuous, but they should be destroyed. They 
will appear in full force next spring, when there 
will be less time for disposing of them than now. 


ee eee 
Fender Roses in Winter. 


All of the perpetual blooming roses, the Teas, 
the Bengals, and others planted out for summer 
blooming, are tender. They must either be taken 
up for the winter, or protected, if they are to re- 
main in the open gronnd. They are only half- 
hardy, but will survive if given a slight protection. 
If the stems are bent over and fastened by hooked 
pegs, and then covered with sods, they will usually 
come out next spring all right, and ready to bloom 
for another season. 


Planting Dutch Bulbs, 


When such bulbs as Hyacinths, Narcissuses, 
Tulips, and the like are planted, they at once form 
roots, and prepare for an early blooming in spring. 
Those who have to purchase such bulbs should 
procure them as early as they are offered by the 
dealers. Those who have astock on hand from 
former years, should not delay the planting too 
long. The old rule, to cover the bulb with soil 
equal in depth to its own thickness, is a good one, 
When bulbs are planted early, they bloom all the 
stronger the next spring. 








Planting Strawberries in Sep- 
tember. 


We have shown how strawberry runners may be 
struck in pots. Plants thus propagated may be set 
out at any time after they are well established. It 
would have been better to have planted them Jast 
month, but plants that have become well rooted in 
pots, and set out the present month, may be ex- 
pected to give a fair return next spring. Plants 
which are taken up from the beds, may be planted 
in autumn, as the work is more conveniently and 
pleasantly done than in spring, but nothing will be 
gained in time. 





The Carnation as a Window Plant. 


A plant will not bloom continuously. If a Car- 
nation which has been planted in the open border 
has flowered freely all summer, it is unfair to ex- 
pect it to bloom through the winter. It should be 
prepared for winter blooming by depriving it of its 
buds during summer. If this has not been done, 
it will be well to cut off all the buds now visible 
upon the plants needed for winter blooming, and 
take them up before cool nights check their 
growth. Give the plants, after they have been 
taken up and potted, shade for several days; and 
when cool nights come, place them on a piazza, 
or where they will not be chilled. 





Planting Onions in Autumn. 


It is much better to plant onion sets in the fall 
than to wait until spring. Aside from the gain of 
time by doing it in autumn, the risk of keeping 
them in good condition is avoided. They should 
not be planted until next month, or until so late 
that the tops will not start into growth. At this 
season the soil is warm and mellow, and the work 
can be done with much more comfort than in 
spring. The sets will commence their growth very 
early, and be much in advance of those planted in 
spring. ‘Those who wish to raise their own onion 
seed, should select the bulbs and plant them out 
in autumn, taking care to cover them with at least 
three inches of soil. 





‘The Seeds of Hardy Perennials. 

As a rule, the seeds of these, such as the Phlox- 
es, the Pentstemons, and a long list of others, 
should be sown as soon as they are ripe. Usually, 
if kept until spring, they are slow to germinate, or 
fail altogether. Sown at once, the young plants 
soon appeur, and if protected during the winter by 
laying a few evergreen boughs over them, they 
will be ready to set in place next spring, and will 
usually bloom the next summer. If it is not de- 
sired to save seed from any shrub or herbaceous 
plant ; the sooner the flower cluster is cut away, 
after its beauty is past, the better. Seed-forming 
is exhaustive, and unless seeds are wanted, it is 
vastly better for a plant to cut away all flower clus- 
ters as soon as they have passed their prime. 

ae ae 
Keeping Plants in Winter. 

One of our friends, whose grounds in summer 
are decorated with Agaves and many other tender 
plants, has a cave dug in a bank, in which he stores 
these plants for the winter. Every one can not 
have such a cave, but most persons can have the 
use of a cellar, in which tender plants can be 
stored during the winter months. Agaves, India- 
rubber Trees, Draczenas, and the like, as well as 
Oleanders and other plants, ornamental in sum- 
mer, can be put away for the winter in the cellar. 
They need to be kept perfectly dormant, but should 
not get too dry. If the soil is fairly moist when 
they are stored away for the winter, they may not 
need any care until towards spring, when they 
should be examined, and water given, if needed. 








Raspberries and Blackberries. 


It should be kept in mind that a stem of rasp- 
berry or blackberry, that has once borne a crop of 
fruit, has served its purpose, and will die. These 
stems will be replaced by a new growth, which will 
perfect itself this autumn, and be ready to produce 
a crop of fruit next summer. Therefore it is bet- 
ter to get the old stems out of the way, as soon as 
the fruit is off. More new shoots, or suckers, than 
are needed will grow. Two, or at most three, are 
all that are required to a stool ; all beyond these 
should be cut away as if they were weeds. Those 
which are allowed to grow, should be tied up to 
stakes or a trellis, as soon as largeenough. Their 
upward growth should be stopped, by pinching the 
growing point, at five feet for blackberries and 
three for raspberries. 





Plants for Next Spring. 

Those who are not versed in the ways of market- 
gardeners, are not aware that the seeds for the 
early crop of cabbages, cauliflowers, and lettuce, 
are sown in autumn. The plants, protected through 
the winter in cold frames, are set out very early the 
following spring. It is useless for one to expect 
to have these vegetables early in the market, un- 
less he adopts the method that years of experience 
has shown to be the safe one. The seeds are sown 
in autumn in the open ground ; the young plants, 
grown to the proper size, are planted out in cold 
frames, where they are kept dormant, and at the 
same time protected from severe changes of tem- 
perature. They are set out very early the follow- 
ing spring. The time for sowing the seeds to pro- 
duce plants which are to be wintered, is of great 
importance. If sown too soon, the plants will be 
too large, and if too late, they will not be strong 
enough. After a long experience in the climate of 
New York, Mr. Peter Henderson has found it safest 
to sow twice. Once on the twelfth and again on 
the sixteenth of September, and would prefer to 
sow later than the last named date, rather than 
earlier. Of course, the time of sowing must vary 
with each locality, the object being to have strong 
plants, ready for the cold frames, in four or five 
weeks after the seeds are sown. Farmers and 
others, who wish to have the earliest cabbages for 
market, should adopt this method. Sow the seeds 
this month ; prick out the young plants next month 
into cold frames, and keep them dormant through 
the winter, until they can be set out next spring. 
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In the Cotton Field, 


—_—p>——. 


The cotton crop is liable to so many injuries that 
it is, especially in its early stages, a source of 
anxiety to the planter. Late frosts and cold driv- 
ing rains often prevent his getting a good stand, 
and if obliged to replant, the crop may be so late, 
that it is caught at the other end of the season by 
the early frosts of autumn. After the plants are 
fairly established, they may become the prey of 
various insects. The cotton worm will come in 
hordes upon the foliage, completely riddling, or as 
the planters say, “‘ ragging it,’ and poison must be 
used, or the crop, if not lost, will be greatly dimin- 
ished. Scarcely less destructive is the Boll-worm, 
which hatches from an egg laid in the blossom, and 
enters the very young boll; when it finds that the 
boll is about to fall, on account of the injury it 
inflicts, its instinct warns it to leave, and enter 
another and more advanced boll, and so it goes on, 
destroying one after another as it works its unseen 
mischief. If the plants have escaped serious damage 
from insects and other causes, the cotton field, at 
the time ripening commences, presents a most pleas- 
ing sight. The ature bolls break open, and the soft 
fibre of snowy whiteness, relieved from the confine- 
ment in which it had been held, by its own elastic- 
ity enlarges to many times its former bulk, each 
boll seeming to overflow with its abundance of the 
precious staple, which gleams in the sunlight in 
marked contrast with the dark green of the foliage. 
That cotton picking should be a season of jollity, 
when the crop was produced by slave labor, is not 
surprising, as it marked the end of months of toil, 
and was an assurance that the reward had come at 
last. All hands, women and children, as well as 
men, brought the aid of their nimble fingers to 
gather the treasure yielded by the opening bolls. 
The pictures of ‘‘ Cotton Picking,” formerly show- 
ed the field alive with the dusky forms of the 
pickers. Our artist’s picture is very different, 
showing but two children and these of a different 
race, attracted by the beauty and novelty of the 
cotton field. Was the sketch intended to typify 
the change that is coming over cotton culture, 
and to indicate that white labor would, in time, 
seek the cotton fields to help in picking? To 
be prophetic, the artist should have shown the 
children watching the operation of that cotton- 
picking machine, yet in the brain of some inventor, 
which is now earnestly hoped for, and while its ad- 
vent will deprive the cotton field of its picturesque 
features, will bring to the harvest the mechanical 
aid so successfully applied in harvesting other im- 
portant crops. This picker is sure to come, and it 
is not too much to hope that children like these 
may live to see the same revolution in the cotton 
harvest that our skillful mechanics have wrought 
in the harvest of our immense grain crop. 





Remedy for Hen Lice. 
———<—>—- 

One of the most pestilential visitations in the 
hen house is lice; abundant at any time from May 
until frost comes. They do not confine their pres- 
ence to their own quarters. If in the vicinity, they 
invade the pig sty, the carriage house, the horse 
and cow stable. The horse and his rider are both 
likely to be covered with this minute pest.- They 
do not trouble the farmer’s hen roost always, for 
the hens asa rule have the freedom of the premi- 
ses, roost in the apple trees by night, and wallow 
in unlimited dust by day, which effectually rasps 
off the vermin. But many must confine their hens 
in narrow quarters during the growing season, if 
they keep them at all, and these creatures come 
upon them by stealth. Do yousuggest fumigation 
by tobacco, or by sulphur? What if your hennery is 
complete in its ventilation, and without a door? 
It will not hold smoke. Do you advise whitewash 
and thorough cleansing? That is.a big job. Kero- 
sene is now in almost every man’s house, and this 
cheap agent will make you master of the situation. 
Saturate every box, perch, and beam in the estab- 
lishment, and the job is done. Use the lamp filler 
carefully, and much trouble will be avoided, 
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Merinos Then and Now. 


It is not worth while for us to neglect our Merino 
flocks, even though the Government should admit 
wool and woolens duty free. True, indeed, there 
are parts of the country where wool-growing will 


fertilizers, and may safely be drawn by the cart- | so treated that, though unmixed with other sub- 


load to the pig sty and the cow yard or barn 
cellar, to be mixed in the compost heap with head- 
lands, peat, muck, and animal manures. Every 
weed that is left among growing crops diminishes 
the yield of the plant that is cultivated. Every 


stances, it will sutfer little or no loss, and become 
fine and well decomposed. It is, however, much 
more easily brought into condition for use as fine 
manure, or garden compost, by mixing it with 
sods, loam, peat, swamp muck, or something of 





that kind. This should be done daily as the ma- 
nure is thrown out, and it is by far preferable to 
have it under cover than exposed to the weather, 
Whatever material is used, it should not be regard- 
ed asa diluent simply, for the action of the fer- 
menting dung is to develop some available plant 
food out of the soil, or peaty matter used to con- 
trol the fermentation, while at the same time the 
strawy or lumpy character of the manure is rapidly 
lost, and the whole becomes a homogeneous mass. 

The fermentation of the manure and the loss of 
valuable ingredients is not entirely checked by 
this mixing with soil, but, in a measure, only con- 
trolled. If it goes on too far, the mass will be- 
come poor in nitrogenous matter: ammonia will 
be formed, this will be absorbed, but the action 
will still go on. If the proportion of soil is not 
very great, after awhile we shall be forced to 
use something else to arrest and hold this volatile 
gas, the most valuable and fugitive of all the in- 
gredients of manures. Plaster (ground gypsum) 
is often used for this purpose, and is efficient. 
Sulphate of iron (green vitriol) is exceedingly con- 
venient, because it can be procured in small quan- 
tities, and will goa great way. It is dissolved in 
water and sprinkled over the heap every two or 
three days. The quantity to be used is determined 
by the amount of earth or peat used in the com- 
post. A pound ina pailful of water ought to be 
enough for a cart-load of the compost. 

The amount of earth used at first should be 
about half as much as the whole bulk of the ma- 
nure, and it should be spread evenly over the sur- 
face after the manure is laid regularly upon the 
heap. Cover each time only the last application. 
It is well to tread the heap down now and then, 
and after it has stood long enough to begin to 
heat, say two or three weeks, it must be shovelled 
over, with the addition of as much more earth. 
The heap should be placed where liquid manure 
may be collected and pumped or thrown over it. 
If this cannot be obtained, and the heap becomes 
dry, water must be used freely, so as to render the 
entire mass moist. A convenient way to watch 
the heating of such a compost is to have one or 
two pointed hard-wood sticks thrust three feet or 


not pay, but we may console ourselves with the | seed that is scattered from neglected weeds makes 























Fig. 1.—A MERINO RAM OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 





work for future years. It sometimes pays to plow 
under the weeds, as the cheapest way of utilizing 
them. Let no weeds of any sort go to seed. 


thought that mutton-raising will be remunerative, 
and that the wool of the mutton breeds will help 
to put the balance on the credit side of the ledger. 

England is supposed to import all the fine wools 
for her famous cloth and other manufactures; 
nevertheless the writer visited, a few years ago, a 
farmer at Grays, in Essex, and was surprised and 
pleased to find in his possession an excellent flock 
of pure Merino sheep, closely resembling those of 
the Atwood’s, of Connecticut, and the Vermont 
flocks, with which he was somewhat familiar. 
This flock, it seems, came into possession of the 
proprietor’s father directly from George the 
Fourth, and has since been carefully bred in two 
or three families without taking any out-cross, 
and, as was understood, without the introduction 
of any foreign blood. The flock came originally 
as a present to the King, when Prince of Wales, 
and was bred by him, and increased largely in sub- 
sequent years. The accompanying engravings show 
the changes which have taken place in the course 
of ninety years’ breeding. The animals look very 
unlike. Figure 1 is a portrait by no mean artist of 
one of King George’s rams. The magnificent horns 
are his chief glory, in the ram’s own opinion. He is 
wrinkled all over, wooled clear to his hoofs, but not 
much upon the face and poll, as is now the fashion, 
and his coat is a fleece of fine wool without mistake. 
The other ram (figure 2) has smaller horns ; a deep- 
er carcass, shorter legs, anda straighter back. The 
Merinos have apparently been greatly modified. 








Take Care of the Home Fertilizers. 
—_—— 

If horse dung is thrown into a heap at any time 
of year, it will hardly get cold at all, for the heat 
from fermentation will begin before the animal 
heat is gone. This will soon cause it to “ fire 
fang,”’ greatly deteriorating its manurial value. 
| If it can be trodden down hard, as, near a stable- 

door where horses and men constantly travel over 
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Utilizing Weeds. 


—~—>— hh SRA eh 
Weeds will grow after the standard crops, corn ~B \\ XY CA ‘ 
and potatoes, have been cultivated for the last Nt y ae aly. ee 


time, and some of them will go to seed and make 
work for another season, unless they are eradi- 
cated. Weeds have their uses, and this may be an 
additional motive to keep the fields clean in the 
fall months. The grasses, purslane, and many 
other weeds have nourishment in them, and make 
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Fig. 2.—A MERINO RAM OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


so into the heap. When withdrawn, the sticks are 





excellent feed for cows, young stock, hens, and 
pigs that are kept in close pens. Hens will lay 
much better that have green food daily added to 
their rations of corn or other food. The fattening 
pigs will thrive much better with weeds thrown 
into their pens. Weeds of all sorts make good 











it, it will remain almost unchanged for along time. 
If kept moist and well compacted, it will not be 
injured; and, if very wet, even though not com- 
pact, it will undergo a slow decomposition which, 
while it improves the texture, causes no loss un- 
less the water flows away. Horse manure may be 


more or less warm, according as the heap is heat- 
ing. After once heating and being worked over 
with more earth, there is little danger of the com- 
post heating injuriously for several months. It 
should, however, be carefully watched. 














New Orchard. 

— 

There is no more profitable use to which a farmer 
ean devote a share of his land than to orchard 
planting. If he intends the fruit for his own use 
only, it will be in the best sense of the word profit- 
able, as it will bring health, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment. Many plant trees without properly consid- 
ering the varieties, and then, grudging the land 
thus occupied, ask of it, what is required of no 
other field upon the farm, viz., that it shall annually 
support two crops, the trees and grass, grain, or 
something else, which usually has the land all to 
itself. This treatment is mainly the cause of the 
“ siving out’ of fruit, about which we hear in the 
older States. While we advocate the planting of or- 
chards, we have too much regard for trees to wish 
them to be submitted to such treatment, Unless 
one can be content with one crop from his land, 
and be willing to give it up to the trees, he had 
better not plant them. Of course, while the trees 
are young, a wide strip between the rows may be 
properly occupied by a crop, but when they come 
into bearing, the trees should have the whole land, 
and all crops, such as clover,and other pasturage for 
pigs, should be grown for the benefit of the trees. 
An orchard, properly treated, may be made profita- 
ble if the fruit is sold, dried or ‘‘evaporated,” or con- 
verted into cider and vinegar. There is no better 
time to prepare an orchard than during this and 
the next month, whether the planting is to be done 
this fall or next spring. The most important work 
of preparation is drainage. Trees are sometimes 
planted upon soil that is too wet, with the inten- 
tion of laying the drains afterwards. It is much 
better to drain before planting, as the convenient 
time for laying the drains may not occur for 
years, and the trees, having made their early 
growth in an unsuitable soil, can never be com- 
pletely restured. Very poor land may require 
manuring, but if sufficiently fertile for the ordi- 
nary crops of the farm, it is rich enough. Thor- 
ough plowing, with a breaking up of the subsoil, 
is of more importance than manure. Even if 
the trees are to be planted in spring, much time 
may be saved by laying out the ground, placing a 
small stake to indicate the place for each tree. 

SQ Q——$_$_$§_§_. 


Wheat.—How Much Seed per Acre? 


J. M. STAHL. 
a 

It is the common practice in this country to sow 
from one and one-half to two and one-half bushels 
of wheat per acre. This is doubtless a relic of the 
ugriculture of the time spoken of in Scripture. 
For surely a man must be supposed to make some 
allowance for birds, stony ground, and thistles 
when he scatters two bushels of wheat on an acre. 
He must sow on somewhat the same principle that 
the early Illinois settlers planted corn, who put in 
a hill: two grains for worms, two for moles, two for 
squirrels, three for crows and blackbirds, and three 
to grow. Two bushels of seed wheat was the 
proper amount when men plowed with a stick and 
seeded with two sticks. it may not have been too 
much when, as was the case scarcely more than a 
half century ago, the ground was poorly plowed 
with a wooden mold-board plow, pulverized with a 
straight-toothed wooden harrow, and the seed 
sown broadcast and covered with a brush. Better 
implements, better knowledge, better methods, 
better culture, have made less and less seed requi- 
site. Among the essentials of complete germination 
may be mentioned fineness and firmness of the 
seed-bed, and an equable distribution of its mois- 
ture and heat. These conditions did not exist in 
the seed-bed fifty years ago, and are not found in 
perfection in the seed-bed to-day. The ground is 
now thoroughly plowed to begin with, and the use 
of spring-tooth and dise harrows, of drags and 
iron rollers, makes it very fine and firm. The more 
homogenous the soil, the more equable will be 
its moisture and the more uniform its temperature. 

A half century ago, much seed was wasted by 
It was thrown by hand, 
It was harrowed or 


the manner of sowing. 
and not evenly distributed. 
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brushed in, which covered some seed six inches 
deep, and left some uncovered. The strong crowd- 
ed out the weak, and an additional waste resulted. 
The force-feed drill distributes the grain evenly 
and covers it to a uniform depth. Hence less seed 
is required, At that time much more was winter 
killed. The grain did not make a vigorous growth, 
because its food was difficult to obtain. The 
ground, loose and lumpy, rose and fell more by 
the action of frost than now, when .it is fine and 
firm. There were no ridges to protect the wheat 
as now, when the drill is used. The use of fertil- 
izers, to insure a vigorous growth in the autumn, 
Was not socommon. Then considerable grain did 
fall where it had not much earth, and some fell 
among thorns. Farmers are now careful to make 
more earth by better culture and the use of fertil- 
izers ; and each year they wage war against thorns 
and weeds that might choke out the wheat. There 
is less seed lost in this way now than formerly. 

Wheat is a wonderfully prolific grain when it has 
achance. <A grain produces but one plant. But 
wheat “tillers,” and many stalks are formed 
from the one plant. Where wheat is not crowded, 
is in a fairly rich soil, and the tillering is not im- 
peded, the average number of stems for each 
plant is sixteen. Each one produces a head or 
ear, containing on an average, under reasonably 
favorable conditions, fifty grains. Thus one grain 
yields eight hundred grains, At this rate, the man 
who sows two bushels to the acre, would harvest 
sixteen hundred bushels per acre, or else much of 
the seed is lost. The average yield of the country, 
however, is less than fifteen bushels per acre. A 
bushel of wheat contains, ordinarily, seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand grains ; two bushels, one 
million five hundred thousand grains. An acre of 
land contains slightly above six million square 
inches. So that each plant has four square inches 
from which to derive sustenance. Measure that on 
the ground, and see how small it is. Can you ex- 
pect the plant to make a vigorous growth on four 
square inches? Can you expect it to tiller and 
produce sixteen stems? Can you expect it to ma- 
ture sixteen full heads? The result of this crowd- 
ing is plain. The plants can not gain nutriment 
when growing so densely. Some must die that 
the others may live. The strong triumph and the 
weak succumb. This struggle for life begins as 
soon as the plants appear above ground. As the 
plants grow larger, they require more room, and 
others must give way, and very few, if any, attain 
afull growth. Allare cramped and starved.  Till- 
ering is impeded ; many plants do not tiller at all, 
and those that do, tiller imperfectly. The same is 
true of earing. Full ears can not be expected. 
An acre of wheat contains about eight hundred 
thousand heads. It is safe to say that, on account 
of tillering, these are produced by three hundred 
thousand plants. Consequently, only one-fifth of 
the grains sown produce mature plants; these 
plants produce less than one-fifth of the proper 
number of stems by tillering, and these produce 
imperfect heads. This is almost entirely caused 
by crowding. 

Two quarts of seed sown on an acre have pro- 
duced fifty bushels of wheat. Where all the con- 
ditions are favorable, the American farmer should 
not sow more than half a bushel per acre. But 
agricultural reforms are never sweeping; there- 
fore let the wheat-grower try one bushel per acre. 


A Milking Stool Attachment. 





This illustration shows the milking stool used 
by A. 8S. H., of Lapeer, Mich. It is a common 











three-legged stool, with a pail holder fastened to 
the legs two inches from the ground. It is made 
from #-inch strips, and there are notches cut in 
the legs to receive the frame for holding the pail. 
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Diseases of Quince Trees. 


W. W. MEECH. 


i 


There are three diseases of quince trees. A 
blight, closely resembling the well-known pear 
blight, is readily known by the leaves withering 
and turning black in the season of most rapid 
growth, Sometimes it is confined to the tender 
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Fig. 1.—A QUINCE AND STEM DISEASED. 


twigs, in other cases it shows itself in patches 
along the branches, or the entire bark is discolored 
and shrivelled. If we cut through the bark, the 
wood is found to be dead and hard, like wood sea- 
soned along time. This often envelops the main 
trunk in whole or in part. If the tree consists of 
several trunks, as is common with the quince, some 
die down to the collar, while others appear unaffect- 
ed. Atfirst I tried cutting out and burning all the 
affected parts, as soon after the appearance of the 
blight as possible. But the disease so soon ap- 
appeared in other parts of the trees, that it kept 
me very busy, and some trees died in spite of all 
my care. Afterwards I tried salt, which was sown 
broadcast as far as the roots of the trees extended. 
I did this about the time the buds opened, and 
that year there was very little blight. The next 
year I salted all my trees, 
and was happy in not see- 
ing any blight at all. The 
trees upon which there 
were patches of blight on 
the limbs, or the trunks of 
which were affected, showed a disposition to cover 
the diseased places with new growth. Several 
years of this experience have convinced me that 
this annual salting in the spring is a preventive of 
the blight. For trees two or three years old, I 
use about a pint of salt, and increase the quantity 
as the trees grow larger. <A caution is in place 
here: over-salting is as ruinous as judicious salting 
is beneficial. I use salt for my pear trees in the 
same way, and I have not had any blight among 
them for as many years as they have been salted. 

Another disease of the quince is a very destruc- 
tive fungus, known to science as the Restilia au- 
ranticca. It affects the leaves with red spots, that 
multiply and eniarge until the foliage of the tree 
becomes unsightly, and finally the leaves fall to 
the ground. It requires a magnifying glass to see 
the fungus on these spots. Not so with the stems 
and fruit. On these it shows itself as a reddish 
powder, easily seen. Wherever these orange- 
colored spores are wafted by the wind, they carry 
the disease to both stems and fruit. The period of 
its destructiveness is confined to the time when 
the growing fruit and stems are quite tender. If 
the stem lives and grows in spite of the attack, it 
will exhibit an enlarged and spongy growth, fig- 
ure 1. After the fruit grows to about the size 
of a hen’s egg, it seems to be beyond the attacks. 
The effects of this disease are often seen in the 
little dried-up quinces that stay on the tips of the 
dead twigs, and become almost black in winter. 
A cross section of the diseased part is shown in 
figure 2. This disease has discouraged quince-grow- 
ers. Gathering and burning all affected fruits and 
twigs is an effective remedy. A third form of disease 
is caused by a fungus, Marthiera Mespili, which at- 
tacks the leaves, giving them a blotched appearance. 
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Protection in the Garden. 
are 

Plants recently set out may suffer from too much 
sun in mid-day, or be injured by cooling at night. 
In either case, a very slight protection may save 
them. It does not require a frame or even a mat. 


A sheet of paper will answer just as well as a more 
bulky covering to keep off too much heat from the | 
sun, and to prevent too great radiation in cool 








Fig. 1.—THE TWIGS. 


nights. If we use paper, and old newspapers are the 
most convenient material, we must contrive some 
means to keep it from contact with the grow- 
ing plants. Otherwise, the paper, (if used to protect 
the plants from too much cooling, if not from 
frost), when it becomes wet from the condensation 
of dew, wiN soon get so heavy as to press upon 
the plants, and thus injure rather than preserve 
them. Figures 1 and 2 show how such protection 
may be effectively given. Two twigs of any suita- 
ble bush at hand, being placed as in fig. 1, a paper 
is laid over them, and by means of a little earth or 
small stones upon its edges, is kept in place. This 
method will answer for single plants, but where 











Fig. 8.—ROW OF ARCHED TWIGS. 


they are in a row, the arched twigs may be placed 
as shown in figure 3; these are to be covered with 
paper,held in place in the manner shown in figure 2, 





The Elder as a Weed. 
— 

The English works upon agriculture treat upon 
the propagation and cultivation of the Elder, it 
being regarded as a useful shrub, while farmers in 
this country are mainly interested in destroying it. 
The two, the Elder of Europe (Sambucus nigra), 
and our common Elder (S. Canadensis), are so near- 
ly alike, that botanists think ours may be only 
a form of the other. The various uses made in 
Europe of the flowers as a perfume and in medi- 
cine, of the berries in wine, syrup, etc., and even 
of the wood of the large stems, are little kuown in 
this country. The Elder of England is often a 
tree twenty feet high, while with us, it makes un- 
sightly clumps, rarely higher than six feet. Aside 
from its flowers and fruit, the Elder of England is 
valued for making a sort of hedge or screen, to 
shelter crops against severe winds, and it is also 
used as a nurse-tree to shade and protect planta- 
tions of young forest trees, uses for which we have 
much better plants. Our Elder has wide-spread 
roots, and merely cutting the stems causes the pro- 
duction of numerous shoots, which will increase 
the size of the clump. One of our writers, early 
ir the present century, claimed that Elders could 
be killed ‘‘if they were mowed five times.” He 
was probably right, if the times were at proper 
periods. To kill the Elder, or any similar shrub, it 
should be cut when in flower; at this time its 
energies have been expended in the production of 
leaves and flowers, and it has not yet begun to 
store up a supply of food for future growth. Cut- 
ting at this time, greatly checks the plant, and 
though it will produce shoots from the root, the 
cutting of these, as often as they appear, will soon 
exhaust it. This persistent cutting down of the 
new growth is rarely faithfulJy done, and it is 
much better to trust the work to sheep, which, if 


only make matters worse. 


Fig. 2.—THE PROTECTOR. 





enclosed upon the field where Elders are to be de- 


stroyed, will keep down every green shoot. To 
those correspondents, who have asked about ex- 
terminating Elders, we have replied by mail that 
they might cut them while in bloom. If it is de- 
sirable to exterminate the bushes this month, we 
should grub out all that could be readily removed 


, in this manner ; each clump will leave a number of 


long roots in the ground, which, if neglected, will 
The shoots from these 
should be frequently cut, or eaten off by 
sheep, and as these have now gained 
strength, it may be necessary to continue 
their suppression next spring. One fact is 
well established: No plant, continuously 
deprived of its foliage, can live. Some 
have a larger underground store from 
which to form new shoots, than others, 
but if the cutting is continuous, the plant 
must eventually succumb, Mr. Tatnall, 
of Delaware, found that this was true 
with even the worst of all our weeds, the ‘‘ Horse 
Nettle’? (Solanum Carolinense), if the man was 
determined to hold out longer than the plant. 





Farming that Pays.—An Illustration, 
i oni 

Our readers are invited to come with us and take 
a look at two fields, side by side; real fields, not 
imaginary ones, as agricultural editors are some- 
times supposed to write about. We will not tell 
just where they are, as our host begged us not to ; 
and besides, a good many of our readers may think 
of neighbors who may be the owners of the farms 
referred to. There are thousands of similar farms 
all through New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Southern Ohio, the Virginias, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and the prac- 
tical lesson will appiy in other States. 

The seven-acre field right before us has a mag- 
nificent crop of rye growing. The one right along- 
side of it is a ten-acre pasture lot. The stones on 
it remind us of a New Hampshire stage-driver, to 
whom we said, “ That’s a terribly stony, jolting 
road we have just come over; our hat is all 
smashed in, and our bones as sore as if beaten 
with a hickory maul.’’—‘‘ Yes,”’ said he, “ but if 
you take them stones out, there won’t be any road 
left.” The fields are on a hill-side, not steep 
enough to ‘‘ wash’ in ordinary rain-storms. They 
run originally alike in soil, in stones, and rocks, in 
apparent worthlessness. Here is an outline of our 
talk with the farmer while looking at that crop of 
rye, thick, tall, the heads long and well filled : 

Editor.—‘‘ How many bushels of rye do you ex- 
pect to thresh out from this field ?”’ 

Farmer.—‘‘ Somewhat over forty, I reckon.” 

£.--“‘Isn’t that a pretty high figure?” 

F.—“I guess not. I have threshed out forty- 
six and a half measured bushels an acre on the 
field, when it didn’t look much better’n now.”’ 

E.—* How much manure did you apply ?”’ 

F.—“ Well, I don’t know exactly. We kept 
hauling it out from the cow yards as we had time ; 
about forty two-horse wagon loads, p’rhaps fifty ; 
but call it just. about forty-nine, if you want to, or 
seven loads to an acre.” 

E.—“ Have you manured it much before ? What 
rotation of crops do you practice?” 

F.—“ We put in about the same amount of ma- 
nure every three or four years, more or less, as we 
have it, and time to haul it; an average of two 
good loads a year, perhaps, the larger part of it 
when we have corn on. We follow corn with rye, 
sowing plenty of clover and timothy seed in the 
spring, and then mow, or pasture two to four years, 
according as the grass holds out, and then plow 
again for corn or oats, to be followed with rye.” 

E.—‘Do you often get forty bushels of rye ?” 

F.—“ Not always. <A bad spring, one when it 
thaws and freezes a good many times, partly kills 
the rye roots, and wheat won’t stand the cold, 
changeable weather we have here.” 

E.—“ How much corn do you get?” 

F.—‘‘Corn is uncertain hereabouts; the spring 
often too cold, and autumn frosts too early. In 
good years I have had seventy bushels an acre of 
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sound corn, and then again scarcely forty bushels 
of soft corn and nubbins, on account of cold, wet 
weather and early frosts. Rye, oats, and grass 
pay better.” 

E.—‘ Do you average thirty bushels of rye?” 

f.— Yes, more’n that. I was talking it over 
with my sons only last week, and we calculated 
that that field has averaged about thirty-three 
bushels. That’s been a first-rate field ever since 
we got the stones off. There’s plenty of them 
left, but, excepting a few rocks, the stones are not 
larger than your fist, and we think these small 
stones are good for the land.” 

E.—** What has rye generally sold for?” 

F,—* About one dollar a bushel, one year with 
another ; sometimes more, sometimes less.”’ 

£.—“* How much does it cost an acre ?”’ 

F.—“T can’t tell. Wedo all the work ourselves, 
and don’t pay out anything, unless you reckon the 
seed, which would bring money, say one dollar and 
a half to two dollars an acre.”’ 

£.—‘‘ If you reckoned for the cost of plowing, 
harrowing, harvesting, etc., one dollar and a half 
a day each for man and team for work, one dollar 
per load for manure, also for use of implements, 
would twelve dollars per acre cover the cost ?” 

F.— Yes, and more. The straw usually pays 
all cost after the seed is in, and it has sometimes 
sold for the whole cost of the crop.” 

#.—‘ Well, then, calling the straw nothing, can 
you reckon on twenty dollars an acre clear profit 2” 

F.—“ Yes, it seems so, as you figure it out. I 
never reckoned it before.” 

E#.—‘ You say that field was once very stony 2” 

F.—‘‘ Yes, I well remember when it was just as 
bad as that ten-acre field over there. They couldn't 
raise ten dollars’ worth of anything on it. White 
beans couldn’t grow for want of space between 
the stones. Father and three of us boys, a yoke 
of oxen and aspan of horses, worked five weeks 
in that field, and had a big job of it, besides 
paying a man twelve dollars to blast the rocks.” 

E.— ‘If you estimate for men and boys one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents a day, three dollars for 
teams, that would be eight dollars a day for five 
weeks, or two hundred and forty dollars, or two 
hundred and fifty-two dollars, including blasting, 
that is thirty-six doilars an acre ?”’ 

F.—*‘ Yes, as you figure, but it wasn’t half that. 
Two of us boys couldn't have hired out at more 
than fifty cents a day, and most of it was done 
when we hadn’t much else on hand.”’ 

E.—* No matter; take figures two hundred and 
fifty-two dollars, or thirty-six dollars per acre. 
You allowed that the rye gave twenty dollars per 
acre over expenses, and the oats, clover, etc., paid 
almost as well, which I can believe, on such a field, 
after thirty-six dollars an acre was spent in fixing 
it. But cut down the rye profit twenty-five per 
cent, and reckon it only fifteen dollars, calling 
your work one dollar and fifty cents a day now, 
and allowing for other expenses. Let the straw 
go to the cow yard and stables for bedding and 
manure. We hear that the farms around here, 
with fair buildings, are worth about one hundred 
dollars an acre, or the land alone two-thirds as 
much. But call that field one hundred dollars an 
acre, and it returns you a good fifteen per cent ?”’ 

F.—“I can’t dispute your figures, but I never 
reckoned it up that way. Besides, this is a good 
field. That ten-acre lot alongside of it don’t pay 
anything, or not over three or four dollars an acre 
for pasturage, and so we have to ‘ average it up.’ ”’ 

F.—“ Yes, we see; but I heard from one of 
your neighbors that you had over five hundred 
dollars in the savings bank from the sale of butter 
and cheese, and that you only get four per cent in- 
terest, and also hold a five hundred dollar mort- 
gage, bringing in six per cent. You said a little 
while ago that this splendid rye field was once just 
like the ten-acre pasture lot, which does not re- 
turn over three dollars to four dollars per acre a 
year, and that two hundred and fifty-two dollars, 
or thirty-six dollars an acre (or only half that, as 
you estimate it), made all the difference. Suppose 
you draw out of the bank three hundred and sixty 
dollars, and expend it on the stone-covered pas- 
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‘ture lot, putting it in as good condition as the rye 
field. Would you not then get three or four times 
as much for the money every year you live, and 
your sons after you? Would it not pay to borrow 
the money, if we are misinformed about the sav- 
ings bank and the mortgage? Would it not Pay 
to sell off ten acres of some other poor part of the 
farm, even at thirty-five dollars or forty dollars an 
acre, and expend the proceeds in the pasture lot ? 
Suppose you should sell off half of your whole 
farm, and with the money put all the other half 
into as good condition or better than the rye field, 
and then, with half the work and care, get more 
crops and far better paying ones, and more real 
profit 2” 

F.—“ Well, that’s bringing farmers down to the 
‘pook or. to arithmetic. I guess there’s more in 
‘*book farming’ than [ had thought of....Here, 
boys, the Editor says he’s going to print this talk 
in the American Agriculturist, Let’s go right into 
that pasture lot before it gets into print. But see 
here, Mr. Editor, don’t you say anything about 
that savings bank or mortgage, or I shall never 
hear the last of it. Don’t say you have been 
within a thousand miles of this farm, or print my 
name, or they’ll twit me about the rye and pasture 
field and the savings bank all the rest of my life, 
and make ine pay more taxes, too. I'll go right 








.at that field, and two other fields you haven’t seen, 
_just as soon as I can get the mortgage money.” 


ee 
Diseased Gooseberries. 
age 
Mr. Wm. H. Livingston, Fulton Co., N. Y., sends 


‘us specimens of gooseberries, which are covered 


with a peculiar brown coat of felt. Under the 
compound microscope, this covering is found to 
consist entirely of minute fibres or threads, that 


-are so interwoven as to make athick mass. The 


cause of this trouble is a fungus, known to science 
as Spherotheca pannosa. This parasitic plant at- 
tacks the leaves, young stems, and berries of the 
gooseberry, and in the worst cases, the affected 
parts are completely covered with the superficial 
felt-like growth, above mentioned. The growth 
develops from spores, which probably are carried 
by the wind, and find lodgment on the leaves, etc., 
and there germinate, producing the “ disease.” 
As far as can be observed, the threads do not run 
deeply into the substance of the gooseberry, but 
small projections from the filaments penetrate the 
surface cells of the part infested, and through 
these the parasite extracts the juice necessary for 
its growth. These minute projections are some- 
times called ‘‘suckers,’”? and resemble the small 
roots that grow from the clinging stems of the 
English Ivy, or the dreaded Poison Ivy. 

The fungus, when it first appears, is light~- 


-colored, and to the naked eye an affected leaf 
.seems covered with a coat of dust. As the season 


advances, the filaments grow darker, and scattered 


.among them appear small spherical bodies. These, 
:at first colorless, become dark-brown, and when 


fully developed, covtain the winter spores, as they 


.are termed. Multitudes of summer spores are 


formed on the tips of the filaments through the 


‘early part of the season, and serve to spread the 


trouble from leaf to leaf and bush to bush. 


‘These form in a day, or less time, while the winter 


spores are of slow growth, and not ready to ger- 
minate until the following spring. 

We have not heard of any remedy being applied 
for this disease ; but as it is quite superficial, and 
may be observed in its first stages, it is probable 
that flowers of sulphur, dusted on, would be 
effective. This has proved of great value upon 
grape vines infested with the mildew, and we hope 
it may be a successful remedy for the gooseberry 
mould. All the leaves, stems, ete., that are cov- 
ered with the brown felt should be removed and 
burned, as they bear the maturing winter spores 
upon their surface. If these are destroyed, the 
means of preserving the mould through the winter 


:are cut off. In early summer, dust on sulphur 


with bellows or otherwise, and later in the season 
durn all infested portions that have escaped. We 








ask those who try these means of destroying the 
gooseberry mould, to report to us their results 
at the end of the season. 








Wooden Water Pipes. 
> 

For conveying water short distances (less than 
fifteen rods), and where the amount desired is 
greater than can be supplied by a half-inch pipe, 
wooden tubing will be found cheaper than iron, 
lead, or other metallic pipes. Wooden tubing, of 
from one and a quarter to two-inch bore, may be 
obtained of all hardware dealers. In purchasing, 
observe that the ends are iron-banded, to prevent 
splitting when placed together, and to prevent the 
tubes bursting when under a heavy head of water. 
Before the pipe is laid, it is best to give it one or 
two coats of oil; even crude petroleum will do ; 
this adds greatly to the durability. In pipes 
through which there is a constant flow of water, 
there is but little danger of decay ; in fact, we have 
known of old-fashioned pump logs being removed 
after nearly fifty years of constant use, and found 
sound upon the inside. Wooden, as well as other 
pipes for conveying water, should be laid below 
the frost line. If the water be intended for drink- 
ing purposes, place the pipe at least three feet 
under ground, and if in sandy, porous soils, to a 
still greater depth. After the pipe is in position, 
and before the water is admitted, pour hot coal- 
tar over it, especially at each joint, which is readily 
done by using a watering-pot or an old tea or 
coffee-pot. Always test wooden and other pipes 
after they are laid, by admitting water before cov- 
ering them with soil, in order that a leak, if 
found, may be easily stopped. 





The Abundant Peach Crop. 
es 

Notwithstanding winter killing, the destructive 
frosts at blossoming time, and that remarkable bug 
or worm that the papers report, the peach crop is 
likely to be very large this season. Old peach- 
growers need no advice, but there are many 
orchards in various parts of the country which will 
this season yield their first crop, and these are 
owned by persons new to the business. To those 
who find themselves, for the first time, with a crop 
of peaches on their hands, the most important 
question is—how to dispose of it ? If a commission 
dealer in a city market has not been selected, this 
should be attended to at once. It is not difficult to 
ascertain the reputation of such men, and having 
selected one, stick to him. All sorts of shysters 
will come along, as the fruit is near ripening, offer- 
ing better terms than any one else; usually these 
have no regular place of business, but sell on the 
dock, or at the depot, if they get a consignment. 
In many localities drying or evaporating, and can- 
ning factories, have been established; it will be 
well to ascertain if the fruit may not be contracted 
for at these on favorable terms, and thus avoid 
much of the labor and uncertainty of marketing. 
If the crop is to be marketed, of course the kind 
of packages has been decided upon and procured. 
If these are to be returned when emptied, see that 
they are properly marked. The novice in peach 
growing has much trouble with his pickers. He 
can not afford to pick himself, but must watch the 
others. The great trouble is from over-ripe fruit. 
A single soft peach will spoil a crate or basket, 
should it become ‘leaky.’ Where experienced 
pickers are to be had, they assort as they pick, but 
even in the large orchards it is now becoming the 
custom to assort afterwards, All the fruit properly 
ripe is picked, and then taken to the ‘‘sorters,”’ or 
‘“eullers,”” who make three or four qualities, as 
may be decided upon. This work is done in a shed 
for the purpose, or temporary tables of boards 
upon horses, upon which to spread the fruits, are 
placed in the orchard. The very finest peaches go 
as ‘‘extra,” and the packages of these are “ twigg- 
ed,’’ i. e., a small branch of peach leaves is placed 
at the top. A second and a third quality are made 
by some, while others send but two. All the over- 








ripe, badly-shaped, specked, or otherwise faulty 
peaches, are placed in a third or fourth basket, as 
may be, to be used at home, or fed to the pigs. 
Whether two or three grades are sent to the mar- 
ket, let them be distinctly marked. Let the quality 
be the same all through the package, if the grower 
wishes to have his brand acquire a good reputation. 
It is allowable to place the top layer with their color- 
ed sides uppermost, but not to “ deacon” or “top 
off’ with large peaches, while all below are in. 
ferior. Retailers, who buy the most of the peaches 
sent to market, soon learn which brands turn out 
the best, and select accordingly in purchasing. 





Improved Brush Rake. 
eo —— 


One of the most disagreeable tasks connected 
with a hedge fence is gathering and burning the 
annual or semi-anrfual trimmings. It is generally 
done with pitchforks, and often causes pain. To 
have a long shoot, covered with thorns an inch 
léng, spring out from a roll of brush and hit one 
square across the countenance, is exasperating in 
the extreme. To avoid this danger, many expedi- 
ents are resorted to. Among the best of these is 
a long, strong rail, with a horse hitched to each 
end by means of ropes or chaivs eight or ten feet 
long. A boyis placed on each horse, and two men, 
with heavy sticks eight or ten feet long, follow, 
The horses walk on each side of the row of brush, 
and the men place one end of their sticks just in 
front of the rail, and hold them at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees, to prevent the brush from 
sliding over it. When a load is gathered, the 
horses are turned about, and the rail withdrawn. 

The device shown in the engraving is an im- 
provement on this method. A good, heavy pole, 
eight to twelve feet long, has four or five two-inch 
hard-wood teeth set in it, as seen in the cut. These 
teeth may he twelve to twenty inches long, and 
slide on the ground in front of the pole similar 
to those of a revolving hay rake. The handles 
are six to eight feet long, of ash or other tough 





wood, and fit loosely into the holes in the pole. 
Two horses are employed, one at each end of the 
rake. One man holds the handles, and raises or 
lowers the teeth as necessary. When a load is 
gathered, the handles are withdrawn, the ends of 
the teeth strike the ground, throw the pole up, and 
it passes over the heap. After a little practice, a 
man can handle this rake so as to gather up either 
large or small brush perfectly clean, and do it 
rapidly. 





Rod Traces for Lead Horses, 
glee. 

An experienced horseman has invented and used 
a rod-trace, made of three-quarter inch rod-iron, 
which is much better than the common leather 
trace for leaders in a four-horse team. With this 
trace the lead horses are not annoyed by the whif- 
fletree rattling around their heels when the horses 
are held up on a down grade, thus avoiding a fre- 
quent cause of kicking. If a horse should get 
down ina bad road, he could not be injured by 
these rods, as they would be clear above his back, 
if other parts of the harness were properly at- 
tached. A good, sound piece of leather tug from 
an old harness, will answer for the piece to which 
the rod is riveted, and which is buckled to the 
‘‘hames-tug.”” Any blacksmith can make one at 
a small cost. These rods cannot be used for single 
teams on the pole. W. D. Bz 
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Incubators.—A correspondent, who for- 
gets tosign his name, asks where an incubator can be 
bonght, and the price. Several makers of incubators 
have, for many months, conspicuously offered their wares 
in our advertising columns. 





Toads and Frogs.—aAlice E., Brooklyn, 
Iowa. Both the “nasty toad” and te frog are, in their 
young state, ** pollywogs.”” There are—to answer your 
letter—different kinds of pollywogs. Some become 
frogs, and others develop as toads, according to their 
parentage. . 





Great Fecundity of an Ewe.—A 
black-faced ewe in New Galloway dropped six lambs en 
the 28th of May. Four of these were alive, but one died 
shortly after birth. The other three were still alive 
when last heard from. The same ewe gave birth to five 
lambs last year. We should not care, however, to own 
such stock, a single lamb to the ewe being better, 
though twins are passable from extra strong, hardy ewes. 





Plastered Walls in Hen Houses. 
—‘* Will the hens pick the plaster?’’ Yes, if the plaster 
is poor, and the hens are not supplied with ground 
oyster-shells, or other form of lime, and gravel. No, if 
the wall is laid up of good cement concrete, or is firm, 
solid, and smooth, even though no cement be used. It 
is best to use some cement in any case, to keep the 
walls well whitewashed, and to keep plenty of ground 
oyster-shells always accessible to the fowls. 





Wolf in the Tail.—W. A. Clark, of 
Texas, is in doubt, because we advised ‘‘R. S.,’’ in the 
July number, not to cut off his cow’s tail. You had 
better give your cow a good dose of salts, say a pound 
of Epsom or Glauber Salts, witb one ounce of powdered 
ginger, and then, when the salts operate, feed gener- 
ously to bring herup. Give, for instance, bran, ground 
oats and ground corn mixed, in equal quantities, a 
little at first, and increasing. Her tail will get well. 





‘By Return Mail.’’—We every now 
and then receive a postal card asking us to reply ‘‘ by 
return mail’ to this or that inquiry. In old times, 
when mails left at rare intervals, *‘ by return mail” 
; may have hada meaning. But at the present time, to 
ask one in New York City to reply *‘ by return mail ”’ is 
asking an impossibility. In the present rapid exchange 
of mails, there is no such thing as a ‘‘return mail.” 
We observe that the more trivial the question, the more 
general is the request for a reply by ‘return mail.” 





A Great Sheep Market,.—tThe largest 
sheep sale was held at Ilsley, Berkshire, England, in 
June. It is said that eighteen thousand to twenty 
thousand full grown sheep and lambs were then penned 
there for sale, all of which were sold off rapidly. What 
would our flock-masters say to such a gathering, and 
especially when these were bred and sold for mutton, 
and not for the production of fine wool like the Merino? 
All probably were the surplus of some four or five of 
the southern counties of England, which, on the high- 
rolling Downs, are bred there by the thousands. It is 
undoubtedly one of the finest sheep-breeding regions in 
the whole world. 

Save the Bones.—ThomasD. Rand, Green- 
ville, Ky., writes us: Bones reduced to a powder are an 
excellent fertilizer, and can be easily and cheaply ob- 
tained. Save all the bones of beeves, hogs, and those 
from the table, and store them in barrels. In the win- 
ter, place a layer of hard-wood ashes on the bottom of 
the barrel, or any convenient vessel ; then a layer of 
bones on the ashes, and add another layer of ashes, 
filling the space between the bones with ashes, and so 
on, until the vessel is full, finishing off with a thick 
layer of ashes. This mixture must be kept moist, if 
done with chamber lye and soapsuds all the better. The 
bones will heat and soften, so that they can be crumbled 
with a stroke of the spade. 





Devon Cattle on Western Ranch- 
es.—We had supposed the Devon cattle were too small 
to suit ranchmen, but the contrary seems to be the case, 
in some instances, at least. We often notice accounts 
of their being sent on to the Great: Plains for the pur- 
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pose of improving the native stock there. A short time 
since, fifty-one head of Devon cattle were purchased in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, and sent West. The 
Devons are admirably suited for ike hill pastures and 
lower grassy spurs of the Rocky Mountains, being quick 
and active in their movements, hardy and thrifty even 
on the shortest pastares, The Devons will do well on 
grass where the Shorthorn, Hereford, and other large 
cattie would nearly starve. 

Horseradish and Willows. — J. P. 
Peck, Hampton, Iowa, asks us ** what will kill Torse- 
radish and Creek-Willows.” Ifthe patch of Horseradish 
is not too large, spade the ground thoroughly and deep- 
ly, picking out all the roots thatare found. The small 
fibres that escape will throw up leaves, but if some 
crop is put upon the land that admits of frequent hoceing, 
and the Horseradish shoots are cut as often as they ap- 
pear, they will give up after a while. By ‘ Creek-Wil- 
low” Mr. Peck probably means any willow that grows 
along streams. The treatment of these must be essen- 
tially the same as described in an item on destroying 
Elders, but modified as occasion requires. 





Grass for a Name.—W. P. Smith, Mo- 
bile Co., Ala., sends a specimen of Italian Ray-grass (or 
Rye-grass), and wishes to know about it. Though 
called Lolium Italicum, it is a variety of perennial Ray- 
grass (L. perenne), which has become annual, or at most 
biennial, in cultivation. It is regarded as a valuable 
grass wherever it has had proper cultivation. In some 
parts of Georgia it has been grown with success, and it 
may be inferred that it would be equally valuable in 
Alabama. Sown in August or September, at the rate of 
ten pounds of seed to the acre, it will afford abundant 
grazing in February, or it may be allowed to grow for 
hay. If itis desired to make a continuous pasture, a 
sowing must be made every second year, first scratch- 
ing the soil with a harrow, and rolling after sowing. 





Gas Lime in the Garden.—H. H. 
Allen, of Mo., writes that an application of gas-house 
lime upon cabbage plants, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, 
etc., killed them. Of course it did. It is very poison- 
ous to plants, and even fatal to them in small quanti- 
ties. It contains valuable manurial substances, notably 
ammonia, in combination with sulphur or some acid of 
sulphur, and sulphate of Jime, besides more or less 
siaked lime. The sulphur compounds, except sulphuric 
acid (which is innocent, nay, valuable, when combined 
with the lime), are all poisonous to plants, but exposure 
to the air causes them all to become harmless. It is 
best to apply gas lime upon the surface of the ground 
in winter. and thus give it thorough exposure to the 
weather foc several months. There will not be much 
ammonia left init, but the lime and the sulphate of 
lime, equivalent to land plaster, will be of value, espe- 
cially on clayey or loamy soils rich in vegetable matter. 





About Feldspar.—James Rideout, Ma- 
con Co., N. C., asks us if Feldspar is used as a fertilizer. 
Feldspar, in a state of decomposition, occurs in his lo- 
cality, and he has observed that where the blocks have 
been thrown out, the vegetation around them is very 
rank. His soil needs a fertilizer; it costs too much to 
bring lime, and, though he does not say so, he evidently 
intended to ask if hecould use Feldspar instead. There 
are several kinds of Felcspar, differing greatly in com- 
position. The most common Feldspar is a silicate of 
potash and alumina; another has soda in place of pot- 
ash, and others still have lime in combination with soda, 
It will be seen from this that Feldspar is a term fora 
very variable mineral. Some of its forms readily de- 
compose and make a very fertile soil. Our correspon- 
dent must be governed by local conditions. If he has 
decomposing feldspathic rock at hand, and it can be 
distributed upon his soil at a small outlay, it may pay 
him to use it as a fertilizer. It is doubtful if any form 
of Feldspar can be available commercially, as the same 
elements may be had in a much, cheaper form. 





The Mange in Swine. —T. Tuttle, 
American Fork, Utah, finds his pigs troubled with a dis- 
ease of the skin, which, from his description, we take to 
be mange, also called itch and scab, Like several other 
skin diseases in animals, it is due to a minute insect, 
which burrows under the skin and breeds there. It is 
contagious, as the insect may be readily conveyed from 
ore animal to another. If any of the pigs are still free 
from the disease, separate them from the rest. If the 
crusts upon the skin are hard and dry, rub the parts with 
soft soap, and after a while wash it off. After this, apply 
an ointment made by stirring half a pound of flowers of 
sulphur into a pound of lard, partially melted, or made 
very soft by heat, and adding half a pint of crude pe- 
troleum, or if that can not be obtained, half as much 
kerosene. Two days after the application, wash the ani- 
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mal thoroughly with soft soap and water. Give the dig. 
eased pigs a plenty of sulphur in their food for several 
days. All pens which the affected pigs have tenanted 
should be thoroughly cleansed, and these, as Well ag 
posts and other places against which they have rubbed 
themselves, should be washed with chloride of lime 
made thin cnough with water to apply with a brush, : 





Miomey Sent Cheaply and Safely 
by Mail.—The new postal regulations make it very 
convenicnt to remit, safely and cheaply, anywhere 
within the United States, even to or from the most dis- 
tant territories, any sum of money, from a single dime 
up to three hundred dollars. Three postal orders of 
one hundred dollars each can be purchased on the same 
day by any one person. The charges are: 


Orders from any sum up to $10 . Scents, 
Over $10, and not exceeding $15....... 10 cents, 
Over $15, and not exceeding £$30...... 15 cents, 
Over $30, and not exceeding $40.......20 cents, 
Over $40, and not exceeding $50....... 25 cents, 
Over $50, and not exceeding $60....... 30 cents, 
Over $60, and not exceeding $70....... 35 cents, 
Over $70, and not exceeding $80... .. 40 cents, 
Over $80, and not exceeding $100....... 45 cents, 


This covers cost of order and return of receipt for the 
money. These orders are payable only to the order of 
the person to whom they are sent. Small sums, as for 
newspaper subscriptions, seeds, and for any other pur- 
pose, are thus sent for from less than half a cent on the 
dollar to four-fifths of a cent for ten dollars and under, 





Your Signature.—Frequently we receive 
a letter in which every word is plain, each letter in it 
being well formed and disiinct. When we come to the 
signature, there are several scratches and a flourish, 
which it is impossible to decipher. It would appear as 
if the writer, fatigued by careful writing, had found 
relief in making the signature as carelessly as possible, 
We have several letters, the writers of which ask for 
information by mail, but the signatures may be Jones, 
Smith, or Robinson, or neither. Often important let- 
ters, relating to business, are so blindly signed, that 
they are passed from one to another in the office, in the 
hope that some one may be able to guess at the name. 
If all fail to make it out, there is nothing to be done 
but to place the letter with others of its kind, and wait. 
Usually there comes a letter of complaint, or one asking 
if the former letter was received, and this usually 
helps to make out the name. With an immense corre- 
spondence like ours, the time expended in the endeavor 
to decipher blind signatures is no small item. The 
signature is the most important part of a letter, and 
there is no reason why it should be the least legi- 
ble. Every child should be taught to write its name 
plainly, and be impressed with its importance. Many 
signatures remind us of the description some one gave of 
Rufus Choate’s, ‘‘a small gridiron, struck by lightning.” 





Save your Melom Seeds. — When 
one meets with an especially fine melon upon the 
table, he is desirous of securing the seeds.. Indeed, 
the only way in which a strain of melon can be kept up 
to its standard or improved, is to select. seeds from the 
best specimens. In raising melon seed. for the market, 
the growers allow the fruit to get much riper than is. 
desirable for eating ; this gives a greater yield of plump 
seeds, which are more perfect than if the fruit were 
taken in its best condition for eating. In the operations 
of the kitchen, the contents of the melons are sure to 
be thrown away, and whoever would save seeds from: 
them, must attend to the opening of the fruit himsclf. 
Place the contents of the best melons in a bowl or 
other convenient vessel, cover them with water, and 
allow them to stand fora few days to ferment. They 
should be looked to and stirred every day, and when it 
is found that the seeds fall from their attachments ta. 
the bottom of the vessel, the refuse is to be removed, 
the seeds washed, and spread out to dry upon boards or 
acloth, The seeds of watermelons are much less likely 
than those of melons to be perfect at the time the fruit: 
is in eating condition;: hence seed-growers allow watcr-. 
melons to get dead-ripe, or rotten-ripe, before they sep, 
arate the seeds. Of the seeds separated when the fruit, 
is eaten, a share will grow. Such seeds should be col-. 
lected, washed, and dried. In sowing watermelon seeds. 
of any kind, it is well to recollect that a large majority 
are worthless, and to be liberal accordingly. With cu- 
cumbers, allow a few of the earliest and best shaped to 
ripen on the vines for seed. All others, if not wanted 
for use, should be removed, and not allowed to exhaust 
the vines uselessly. When thoroughly ripe, gather the 
cucumbers and cut them lengthwise, scrape out the con- 
tents into a vessel, and allow them to ferment until the. 
seeds ure freed from mucilage which surrounds them, 
and can be washed and dried, 
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The Preponderance of Pines.— 
The fact thata new growth of trees. where oaks and 
others have been cut off, is largely of pines, has been 
ascribed to the condition of the soil, which, being ex- 
hausted for the sustenance of oaks and other deciduous 
trees, is favorable for tbe pines. J. A. Goree, Tuscaloosa, 

la., writes that his observations show that the prepon- 
derance of pine trees is mainly due to the fact that they 
escape the browsing by cows and other animals, which 
pass by the pines and fecd upon the deciduous trees. 





Pine Trees and Lightning.—Every 
row and then it is asserted that some particular tree is 
never struck by lightning. Not long ago it was the 
Beech; of late some papers have claimed that the Pine 
is exempt from injury by lightning. We have most di- 
rect evidence that at least one White Pine has not only 
been struck, but killed. Our correspondent at ‘t The 
Pines’ wrote us, some twelve years ago, that the largest 
of a group of venerable pine trees was struck, the course 
of the charge being plainly seen by the rupture of the 
bark. Its large stump still remains in evidence of the 
fact that the Pine is not lightning-proof. 





Brett’s Auckland Almanac,.—Noth- 
ing shows the wonderful progress made by New Zealand 
and Australia, more strikingly than the publications we 
frequently receive from them, unless it be the large cir- 
culation of the American Agriculturist in both countries. 
The volume contains one hundred and seventy-six pages 
of reading and reference matter, and nearlyas many 
of advertisements. Besides the almanac proper, there 
is a monthly calendar for the farm and garden. It gives 
avery full statistical account of the island, its laws, and 
a vast amount of other information, the whole forming 
a volume of interest and value that would be credit- 
able to a much older country. 





Thorniess Blackberries, — Wallace 
Overton, Bayport, N.Y., inquires about ‘The Thornless 
Blackberry.” We have not known of a variety so called, 
though there are several claimed to be without thorns, 
such as the ‘*Wachusett Thornless,’? ‘“ Newman's 
Thornless,’’ and some half-dozen others. So far as we 
are aware, none of these have been found worth culti- 
vating. None of these varieties are entirely thornless, 
but the usually robust thorns are reduced toa few small, 
weak prickles. It would seem as if the absence of 
thorns indicated a weakness in the plant, which is also 
shown by few berries as well as few thorns. We should 
be glad to welcome a really valuable thorniess variety, 
but it has not yet appeared. 


How Long will the Coal Last ?— 


Not long ago, English coal consumers were anxious be- . 


cause some geologist had calculated that the coal supply 
of the island would, at the present rate, be exhausted 
iInsome thousands of years, more or less. The Penn- 
sylvanians have 2 much shorter supply. Some one has 
shown that the anthracite, at least, will last but alittle 
over three hundred years. When coal first came into 
general use, a wealthy old gentleman in a New England 
town, who was a noted grumbler, refused to alter his 
fireplaces to admit grates and coal stoves. He regarded 
it as a needless expense, as in a few years the supply of 
coal would be exhausted. ‘‘ Why, Mr. D.,” said a neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ geologists calculate that there is coal enough to 
last the country a million years.’”’-—‘‘ Yes,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘ but what are we a-goin’ to do then?” 





California Fruits.—California fruits now 
appear in the fruit stores and upon fruit stands in 
consigerable profusion. Apricots, plums, and pears, 
mainly the Bartlett, were in abundant supply in early 
July, and these were soon followed by fine exotic grapes. 
The improvement noticeable, within a few years, in the 
condition in which California fruit is received, shows 
that the shippers have learned much, both as to packing 
and the proper condition in which to pick the fruit. 
Severe ‘‘northers” and unusual frosts have, in some 
localities, greatly injured the fruit crops; yet the abun- 
dance in other places, with the greatly enlarged area 
devoted to orchards and vineyards, bring up the average, 
and we are informed that the shipments to the East will 
be at least as Jarge us last year. 





White and Yellow Corn.—A. Kings- 
bury, Coventry, Conn., asks as to the difference in value 
between yellow corn-meal and white. According to the 
latest authorities, analysis does not show any essential 
difference between the two. But ‘tA. K.” says that the 
white meal that he buys is said to be the siftings from 
hominy. In that case, there may be an undue propor- 
tion of bran, which will greatly diminish its value; in- 
deed it is probably not a true meal, i. e., does not repre- 
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sent the entire grain. For table use, the difference 
between white and yellow meal is very great ; the indi- 
vidual preference for the one or the other appears to 
depend upon early education. Those who, in their 
youth, have been accustomed to white meal, can not 
tolerate the yellow, and vice versa. 





Apple Seeds for Stocks.—R. 8. Ly- 
barger, Kingston, Kans. Our nurserymen sometimes 
sow the pomace, containing the seeds, breaking it up 
as fine as possible, and sowing in the fall. The ‘nore 
common way is, to separate the seeds by washing, and 
spreading them thinly to dry, keep them unti! next 
spring. These are usually sown very early, without any 
preparation. Imported seeds, and those which it is 
feared may have become too dry, may be mixed with 
sand. Sand, with the natural amount of moisture, just 
as it comes from the bank, may be mixed in about equal 
bulk with the seeds, for a week or two before planting. 
The sand will slowly impart moisture to the seeds, caus- 
ing them to swell and even to germinate. They should 
be sown before the sprouts get large enough to be 
broken. 


Come Along, Dr. Brehm.—Brehm’s 
manager, one Hermann, sends us a very handsome lith- 
ographed letter, in which he says: “I take the liberty 
of informing you that the Hon. Dr. Brehm intends to 
visit the U. S. on or about January Ist, 1884, and to lec- 
ture there in the principal cities.” Well, let him come. 
The letter informs us that Dr. Brehm, or Briehm, as the 
name is spelled both ways, ‘* has been decorated for his 
merits by most of the crowned heads in Europe.” 
Never mind that; if Brehm or Briehm is a good fellow, 
we “‘ won't lay it up agin him,”’ no matter how much he 
has been ‘“‘decorated.’’ But we are told that through 
his “‘ beautifull”? works, his name is known ‘“ through 
every house and family,’’ which is fortunate for Briehm 
or Brehm. Weare told that Dr. B. ‘‘is considered the 
greatest popular writer and lecturer in existence,” and 
that as ‘‘an investigator and discoverer,’’ he ranks 
“foremost among the leading men of the century.” 
We believe that Dr. Brehm isarespectable naturalist, 
and that he has been unfortunate in falling into the 
hands of such achap as Hermann. If Dr. B. comes to 
this country, he will be received for exactly what he is 
worth. Such puffing as Hermann seeks to procure will 
only injure him. We use our ‘“‘large influence’ to say 
that itis very unfortunate that Dr. Brehm should be 
introduced as if he were a quack cancer doctor or any 
such humbug. Hermann is altogether too superfluous. 





About the Currants of the Shops. 
—It is a common belief that the dried fruit sold as “ Cur- 
rants,’’ or “ Zante Currants,” is really a currant, and we 
are every now and then asked how currants can be pre- 
served, so as to be Jike those sold in theshops. It is not 
possible to prepare the currants of our gardens in this 
manner, for the reason that the imported fruit sold under 
that name is not a currant, but a very small grape with- 
out seeds. The dried fruit was originally brought to 
England, from Corinth, and called ‘‘ Corinths,” a name 
which was readily changed to currants. This minute 
grape is very sweet, and has no other preparation than 
spreading the clusters upon the ground and allowing them 
to dry; they are afterwards removed from their stems 
and trodden down in large casks for export. They are 
mainly produced in the islands belonging to Greece, 
where they form the principal crop. The annual im- 
portation into England is over twenty thousand tons, 
and a large quantity is brought to this country. Currants 
are to some extent used in domestic cookery, but the 
chief consumption is by bakers. Being dried upon the 
ground, currants require careful washing to fit them for 
use. House-keepers, who are obliged to buy a consider- 
able quantity at a time, wash them until quite free from 
sand and other foreign matters, dry them in the sun, and 
pack them in stone jars, pounding them down to make a 
compact mass. 


Saving a Pear Tree. — Jos. Clarke, 
Mount Nebo, Lancaster Co., Pa., writes that his little 
boy, too young to know the mischief he was doing, 
shaved off the bark, for the space of about a foot, from 
® young pear tree, some three inches in diameter. As 
an experiment, he applied melted tallow to the wounded 
part, and also spread the tallow on a cloth, which was 
wrapped around the injured portion, and extended some 
distance above and belowit. The tree formed new bark 
over the wounded portion that season, and has perfectly 
recovered. This affordsa hint to many persons who, 
next spring. will find their young fruit trees injured by 
rabbits and mice. Unless the inner bark and the new 
or ‘sap-wood ” are completely removed, the trees may 
usually be saved. So long as there is a layer of inner 
bark, even if imperfect, connecting the two parts, below 
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and above the wound, the tree, with proper care, will 
recover. In Mr. Clarke’s case, the tallowed cloth excluded 
the air and prevented Crying until the wound could heal 
over. The usual treatment is to mix cow-dung with 
clay, or loamy soil, and apply a thick plaster, binding it 
on with coarse cloths. There is nospecial virtue in this 
application, except that it retains moisture for a long 
time, and prevents the parts from drying. Probably 
cloth soaked 1n melted grafting wax, as used in graft- 
ing, would be a useful application to such wounds. 





The “White Russian” Wheat in British 
Columbia. 


<= 


While the farmer should always be on the lookout for 
improved varieties of grain and other products, he- 


should not hastily give up an old and tried sort for a. 
new and untested one. In wheat, for example, produc- 
tiveness, while an important quality, is not the only one. 
to be considered. The ability of the plant to resist the 
attacks of insects, and its freedom from those attacks of 
minute parasites which cause rust, smut, etc., are of 
great importance. After the crop is made, and the yield 
is satisfactory in bushels, its price is yet to be fixed at. 
the mills, and this will depend upon the flouring quality 
of the grain. There have been great improvements 
made within a few years in milling operations, but even 
these can not make good flour out of poor wheat. 
Millers have learned that a handsome starchy grain will. 
not make the best flour, while a very unpromising look-- 
ing ‘‘berry’’ turns out the best bread. New varieties 
of wheat are offered almost yearly, with the claim of 
remarkable productiveness, as if this were the only de- 


sirable quality ina grain. The ‘‘ White Russian” isa. 


recent variety, concerning which, a correspondent in 
British Columbia, writes, that while he finds it yields: 
well, the millers in his locality complain that they ‘* can 
not make a good merchantable flour from it.” He says 
that there isalarge quantity of this wheat on hand, 
and that on account of its productiveness, a large area 
has been sown this year. Having heard that this variety 
has a good reputation at the East, our correspondent. 
wishes to know if it requires any different process in 
milling from other wheat. He sent a liberal sample, 
and asked us to ascertain the experience of Eastern 
millers with this variety. Knowing that Mr. Joseph. 
Harris, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y., made a spe- 
cialty of growing seed wheat, we referred the matter to 
him. Mr. H. wrote that he had not grown the ‘ White 
Russian,” and suggested that we send the sample ‘to 
an experienced miller in his county. This was done,, 
and Mr. Harris gives the result as follows: 

‘The sample resembles a variety of wheat extensively 
grown in Western New York a few years ago, and 
known to millers as ‘Amber Wheat.’ Since the intro- 
duction of the ‘ Clawson,’ the ‘ Amber’ is grown only to 
a moderate extent. This ‘Amber’ wheat was formerly 
not much of a favorite with the millers, but since the 
introduction of the ‘Clawson,’ the millers talk more 
favorably of the ‘Amber.’ Our wheat-growers think 
the millers are hard to please, and it would seem to bea 
fact that the wheat which farmers have the most of, is 
the very wheat that the millers find the greatest diffi- 


culty in making into ‘merchantable flour.’ Our wheat-- 


growers have given up all hopes of pleasing the millers. 
They have concluded to raise the variety which best. 
suits their soil and climate. The millers utterly con~ 
demned the ‘ Clawson,’ but the farmers found it a profit-- 
able variety, and the millers have found out how to 
make ‘good merchantable flour’ from it. It will be sa 
with the ‘White Russian’ wheat in British Columbia. 
One of our most experienced millers says the ‘White 
Russian’ wheat would make better flour if ground in 
roller mills. It needs to be ‘ground high,’ the mid- 
dlings to be well purified and bolted through very sharp: 
cloths. It will make, he says, good pastry flour, but 
it does not contain gluten enough for a good bread 
flour. For the latter purpose, it should be mixed with 
hard spring wheat or some long-berried winter wheat, 
that contains considerable gluten. The same is equally 
true of the ‘Clawson,’ ‘ Fultz,’ and other popular and 
productive varieties of winter wheat. A certain propor- 
tion of hard, small-berried spring wheat is generally 
ground with these large-berried, starchy varieties, to 
give the flour the desired ‘strength.’ Spring wheat 
from the North-west, that brings the highest price in 
market, is so small and so inferior looking, that one of 
our large wheat-growers in Western New York, when he 
first saw it, said it was ‘hardly good enough to feed 
chickens,’ It is, however, just what our millers need 
to mix with the ‘Clawson,’ ‘Fultz,’ and ‘Amber’ 
wheats. And the millers in British Columbia will 
doubtless find some hard, small-berried variety that will 


enable them, when this is mixed with the ‘White Rus-. 


sian,’ to make a ‘ good merchantable flour’ out of it.” 


————— 
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Editorial Notes. 


> 
Beyond the Missouri. 


How to Travel Comfortably.—Do not stint 
‘yourself travelling. It is better to economize at 
-home a little more, and give yourself plenty to eat 
and commodious care while you are on the road, 
The difference between making travel acomfort and 
a discomfort, is the difference between pinching 
yourself and giving yourself good care, and plenty 
to eat and drink. 

Beware of Travelling Doctors.—Travel- 
ling doctors circulate to a considerable extent 
through the towns and villages of the Far West. 
One of these lately appeared in Madison, Nebraska, 
who took in several hundred dollars. After his 
departure, the people were anxious to get hold of 
him, in order to apply a coat of tar and feathers. 
Answer no medical advertisements, and employ 
no travelling doctors. 


Scenes on the Platte.—While the Platte 


‘River is, as a general thing, a turbid, uninteresting 
‘stream, it presents very many picturesque views 
for miles before emptying into the Missouri. Lux- 
uriant foliage lines both banks of the river, and 
the miniature islands scattered here and there, al- 
together present a scene of surpassing loveliness 
and beauty. From the Missouri River to Lincoln, 
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the suburbs of Columbus, Neb., there is one of 
these prairie dog villages, in a most flourishing 
condition. The little fellows sit upright on their 
holes as the train of cars passes right through 
their settlement, showing no signs of fear, but 











apparently a deal of curiosity as to who may be on 
board. No one ever thinks of disturbing these 
very attractive animals. It is still a mooted ques- 
tion as to how they procure their water. Professor 
Aughey, of the Nebraska State University, once 
informed the writer that he believed the prairie 

















ture river winds through the lowlands far away to 
the distant line of hills, through which it cuts jts 
course to water still another broad plateau. The 
broad fields of wheat and corn in this part of Kan- 
sas would delight the eyes of the small Eastern 
farmer, who had never travelled beyond the limits 
of his own diminutive fields. As I stated in my 
correspondence last month, box-elder, soft maple, 
and white-ash, are now considered better trees 
than the cottonwood, at least for low prairie lands, 


Large Breeding Ranches.—In Wyoming 
and adjoining parts of the West, cattle ranches 
are being absorbed by stock companies, English 
capitalists as well as our own being interested in 
them. The business, it is claimed, is one that can 
be most profitably carried on upon a large scale, 
asa few competent herders can manage a ranch 
containing thousands as well as one of a few hun- 
dreds, and the expense of other subordinates is 
proportionably diminished. Of late, many fine 
Norman stallions have been imported, to be placed 
on the Western ranches. M. W. Dunham, of 
Oakland Farm, the well known Illinois importer 
and breeder, has become interested in one of these 
enterprises. His large recent importation of Nor- 
man Percheron stallions is made with a view to 
placing them upon the extended ranches in the 
northern part of Colorado, where they will be em- 
ployed in producing the large work horses, now 




















Nebraska, the views from the railroad train in 
every direction are most varied and attractive. 

Railroad Curves Extraordinary.—They 
tell the story that some of the railroads. which 
secured land grants from the General Government, 
made as many miles as possible, by making as 
many curves as possible—their grants calling for 
#0 many acres per 








dogs had a circular well in the center of each vil- 
lage, running down several hundred feet to water, 
and that this well was connected by subterranean 
passages with the ‘‘homes”’ of the prairie dogs. 
If this be the case, it certainly affords a remarkable 
illustration of animal intelligence. 

Prairie Views.—The accompanying picture 








largely in demand at the West, and in Eastern cities. 
The Corn Crop.—Corn, which looked so un- 
promising in June, has since, under the more favor- 
able weather, regained its lost ground, and come 
forward with remarkable rapidity. The prospects 
for this important crop are now everywhere good. 
This is most satisfactory, after the early apprehev- 
sions, as an abundant 





mile built. However 
this may have been, 
the curves made by 
some of the railroads 
west of the Missouri 
are nothing, if not re- 
markable. There is 
one place in Wyo- 
ming, where the en- 
gZineer on a long train 
can almost hold con- 
versation with the 
brakeman on the last 
ear. The engraving 
shows a remarkable 
eurve near Black 
Hawk, Colorado, a curve rendered necessary by 
the configuration of the land. 

Prairie Dogs.—While the Far West has been 
and is being ‘‘ rapidly settled ” up, the new comers 
cherish the ancestral rights of the prairie dogs 
with almost as much observance as is felt in South- 
ern cities for the buzzards and other birds, which 
feed upon and carry off carrion. <A little beyond 





affords our Eastern readers a very good idea of the 
prairie farms beyond the Missouri, as seen from an 


elevated point. The view is taken from a region, 
one hundred and fifty miles west of the Missouri 
River. In place of fences are seen long rows of cot- 
tonwood and box-elder trees, which make a dividing 
line between the farms and also the fields. Little 
houses dot the farms in every direction, and a minia- 


crop of corn means a 
full supply of pork 
and all cther hog pro- 
ducts ; this is of quite 
as much importance 
to the small farmer 
in securing him his 
stock of winter pro- 
visions as it is to 
those who raise hogs 
in large numbers for 
the packers, The corn 
crop is of course 
equally important for 
finishing off beef for 


slaughter, and _ the 


| winter dairies of the West depend for their product 


of butter upon this golden grain. Its abundance, 
therefore, really determines the value of a great 
part of our agricultural wealth. Fair as are the 
prospects at the time of writing, it is tco early to 
predict with confidence a great harvest. High 
winds and early frosts may do great injury, and a 
long drouth would decrease the crop. D,. W. J. 











Raising Thorough-bred Pigs. 
BY JOSEPH HARRIS, AUTHOR OF “WALKS AND TALKS ON 
THE FARM,” ETC. 

— 

It may be thought that there is no difference in 
the management of thorough-bred and ordinary 
pigs; and to a certain extent this is true. But we 
all know that, as ordinarily mauaged, a very large 
number of young pigs are lost every year. How 
often do we hear farmers say, “‘My sow had a 
litter of ten pigs, but the brute killed half of 
them.” In many cases the loss is even greater 
than this. Sometimes sows will eat their own pigs, 
but the greatest loss occurs from the sow, un- 
intentionally, lying down on the little pigs and 
-erushing them to death. With ordinary pigs the 
loss is sufficiently aggravating, but with thorough- 
bred pigs of great value, the loss is peculiarly vex- 
atious and discouraging. 

There is no way of preventing a sow from lying 
on her pigs. There is nothing for it but watchful- 
ness and care. All mechanical contrivances are 
useless. It is generally recommended to place a 
rail horizontally all around the inside of the pen, 
about a foot distant from the sides and some eight 
or ten inches from the floor of the pen. The object 
of this is to prevent the sow from crushing her 
little pigs against the sides of the pen. It was 
thought that the little ones could run under the 
rail and escape. Nearly all my pens are so con- 
structed, but I can see no advantage in the plan. 
We all want to provide a farrowing sow with straw 
or leaves enough to keep her comfortable. Some- 
times we use straw that has been run through a 

.cutting-box, and sometimes we make use of it the 
full length. I do not know that it makes munch 
difference which is used, though I formerly thought 
the chaffed straw was better. One thing I know— 
‘no matter whether you use long straw, or short 
straw, a sow about to have pigs will push the straw 
under the rail, until it is as firm and compact as 
the sides of the pen would be if no rail was there. 
A little pig, if caught against this compact mass of 
straw, would be as certainly killed as if the sow lay 
against the sides of the pen. You cannot cure a 
sow of this habit. She knows what she is about. 
She wants her little pigs to get to the teats ; and 
the only way she has of accomplishing this object 
is to prevent them from getting on the wrong side 
of her, by placing her back firmly against the sides 
ofthe pen. If necessary, she will use every bit of 


.straw there is in the pen for filling up the space 


under the rail where she makes her nest. If you 


give her straw enough, the rail is an advantage, 


for the compact straw under the rail makes a 


warmer nest, but it is otherwise useless. 


The great point in the management of farrowing 


:sows is to make them as quiet and gentle as pos- 


sible. If you are raising thorough-bred pigs, make 
pets of them. The sow, when about to have pigs, 
should be placed in a separate pen for several days 
in advance, so that she shall become quiet and 
accustomed to the pen. Her food should consist 
principally of warm water with a little grease in it, 
with say a quart of bran to a ten-quart pail of 
water. There is nothing better for her, after she 
has had her pigs, than this same warm water and 
grease, gradually made richer by the use of more 
bran and of meul. A few hours before farrowing the 


.milk always comes into the teats. It is a good 


plan, especially in the case of thorough-bred sows, 
to accustom them to the presence of some one in 
the pen. There is nothing a sow so well likes as 
to have her teats rubbed or milked. By a little 
gentleness, and by rubbing and milking her teats, 
it is an easy matter to make the sow lie down. 

In the summer-time, I frequently let my sows 
farrow in the field, and almost invariably without 
loss. The sows make their own nests in a fence 
corner, aud manage the whole matter quite as well 


as if the best of us were present to direct the | 


operation. Do not conclude from this, however, 
that the less you look after your breeding sows the 


better. The weather is warm, the sow is living on | 
| course for the passage of the fluids absorbed by 


succulent grass, and everything is favorable. More 
pigs are lost from cold than from all other causes 





combined. It is useless to try to make the pens 
warm by artificial means, for in this case you are 
almost certain to get bad ventilation and to do 
more harm than good. 


Fires and Fire Places. 
a 

Every house should have in the principal, or 
living room, at least, a fireplace, if only for use in 
summer, orin the warm months. There is rarely a 
month in which there is not a long and cold storm, 
or if it is not cold, there is an all-pervading damp- 
ness, which requires a fire to remove it. In the 
Northern States, the present month and the next 
are among the most enjoyable, as to weather, of 
all the twelve. Yet cold storms of several days 
duration are frequent, and if there are not such 
storms, warm, genial days are followed by chilly 
nights, bringing a change so great, that only the 
most robust can endure it, and the foundation of 
serious illness is often laid at this time. At this 
season a fire, especially at night, is often needed for 
both comfort and health, and no house should be 
without a provision for it. While a fire in a stoveis 
vastly better than none at all, by all means, where 
possible, have it in an open fireplace. Aside from 
its social effect, the air of cheerfulness which a fire 
on the hearth brings with it, such a fire also brings 
ventilation, a change of air, a removal of damp- 
ness and stagnation, such as a close stove does not 
afford. In our climate we rarely have a month, 
even in summer, in which a fire is not at times 
needed. Were the provisions for making it more 
general, we should hear much less of ‘ malaria.’’ 
Mal-aria means bad air; good air comes with an 
open fire, as well as brightness and cheerfulness. 








Leaves and their Labor. 
—>—-. 

The number of people who are ignorant of the 
simplest processes of vegetation is surprising. 
Men whose whole life-work has been performed 
among growing plants, have only the most remote 
ideas concerning the functions of roots and stems, 
while the leaves in particular seem to have received 
less attention than any of the other organs. Their 
external characteristics, form, size, color, etc., are 
patent tothe least observing, and the farmer’s lad, 
who is familiar with every tree or shrub he meets 
in his rambles, depends half unconsciously upon 
them for his distinctions. Leaves have a peculiar 
and special share in the work of vegetation, and 
the manner in which they perform their labor is 
not plainly understood by a great many people. 

The most casual observation shows that every 
leaf is constructed of an intricate network of 
““veins,’? as they are commonly called, running 
through a soft pulpy substance. This framework 








Fig. 1.—cROss SECTION OF LEAF (much magnified). 


is composed of woody fibres, its purpose being to 
support and distend the softer parts of the leaf. 
Accompanying these fibres through all their 
branchings, and usually running a little beyond 
their extremities into the green tissue, are minute 


| tubes or vessels. Follow these back tothe mid- 


rib of the Jeaf, and we find that they continue still 
farther, connecting with the circulatory system of 


| the stem, which in turn extends down to the roots. 


This line of vessels, therefore, provides a direct 


the roots, to the most remote portions of the 
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leaves. It arrives there, however, in a crude con- 
dition, containing small amounts of mineral mat- 
ters—potash, soda, lime, ete.—dissolved in a com- 
paratively large amount of water, and wholly unfit 
to meet the uses of the plant. The superfluous 
water must be disposed of, and its contents must 
be changed into new forms by the action of air and 
sunlight. Just here the peculiar structure of the 
green, pulpy portion of the leaf comes in play. The 
upper and under surfaces are covered with a thin 
membrane of colorless cells ; just under this, on 
the upper side of the leaf, are one or two rows of 
cells, standing vertically one above the other, and 
crowded together very closely, but on the under 








Fig.2.—BREATHING PORES OF LEAF (much magnified). 


side they are arranged loosely and irregularly, and 
are often separated by largeempty spaces. Figure 
1 is a vertical cross section of a leaf showing this 
structure. The vessels containing the crude and 
dilute sap mingle with these loosely gathered cells 
on the under side, and are exposed to the empty 
spaces just as the blood vessels of an animal are 
exposed to the air sacs of its lungs. Itis here that 
the digesting and purifying of the sap takes place. 
These intercellular spaces are connected with the 
air through great numbers of minute openings in 
the membranes already spoken of as covering the 
surfaces of the leaf. Figure 2 gives a surface view 
of four of these pores, surrounded by the peculiar, 
crescent shaped ‘‘ guard cells.” A section through 
one of the stomata or breathing pores is shown on 
the lower side of figure 1. 

The water contained in the vessels passes freely 
through their walls, and fills the intercellular 
spaces in the form of vapor, which from here passes 
out through the breathing pores. Now if these 
pores were simple openings, the work of evapora- 
tion would go on very unequally; in dry, hot 
weather, it would be greatly increased, but would 
almost cease when the air was laden with moisture, 
while the interests of the plant require that just 
the opposite should happen. Therefore, we find 
these pores working as nicely as the governor of a 
steam engine, opening under the influence of light 
to accomodate the increased activity within the 
plant, partially closing when the air becomes dry 
and hot, and thrown wide open when it is charged 
with moisture. Air with its gases, passes freely in 
and out of the breathing pores, and mingling with 
the contents of the cells and vessels, aids in con- 
verting the raw sap into the material for new growth 
or stored up as food as the case may be. But the 
work of the leaves does not end here. One of 
their most important functions, is the collecting of 
carbonic acid gas from the air, and by the action 
of their green coloring matter, to combine it with 
the elements of the sap to form the constituents of 
growth. These compounds containing carbon 
form about tifty per cent of the bulk of the plant, 
so we see that the Jeaves are really the most active 
portions of the vegetable organism, collecting fully 
one-half the food, and combining it with that fur- 
nished by the roots into the complex constituents 
of the perfectly developed plant. The chemical 
processes, which occur in the leaf, are too compli- 
eated for discussion here, but its anatomy, the 
utility of all its parts and the harmony with which 
they perform their work, are easily understood, 
and furnish us one cf the best examples of the de- 
tailed perfection cf nature’s work, 
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Soil Temperatures. 
——— 

The temperature of the soil is an important 
element in the growth and maturity of crops. It 
is to the roots what the temperature of the air is to 
the foliage, and influences the whole life of the 
plant. Hence the study of its governing laws and 
principles is an exceedingly important one. A 
series of investigations have been instituted at 
“Houghton Farm,’’ for the purpose of acquiring a 
better knowledge in this field. 


One season has al- | 


ready been devoted to the work, which is still | 


being carried on with the intention of obtaining a 
large amount of data and repeated experience, 
before attempting to deduce laws. Many interest- 
ing facts have been noted, however, and it is the 
purpose of this article to give a brief review of ob- 
servations, which have been discussed at greater 
length in a published report. 

So far as agricultural operations are concerned, 
the sun is the principal source of heat in the soil, 
although chemical changes produce an appreciable 
effect. The amount of heat absorbed from the 
sun does not determine the temperature of the 
soil: other natural causes, such as radiation from 
the surface, the amount of moisture in the soil and 
nir, and the color, and chemical and mechanical 
condition of the soil itself, all have a modifying 
influence. 

The soil, in which observations were made, was 2 
gravel containing some clay with a clayey subsoil, 
without a crop, and undisturbed during the season. 
The manner of taking the temperature was as fol- 
lows: Accurate thermometers were fastened in the 
hollow extremities of light wooden rods, and these 
were inserted to different depths in the soil, in 
closely fitting zine tubes, from which they could 
be easily withdrawn for reading. The thermometer 
bulbs were enclosed in cisterns of oil, to prevent 
the too rapid effect of the air temperature on the 
reading of the mercury. The zinc tubes were kept 
filled with water, which surrounded the thermo- 
meter, and prevented conduction of heat from 
above. The temperature of the surface soil was 
taken by means of a thermometer, with its naked 
bulb in the loose soil. Thermometers were placed 
at the following depths: surface, three inches, 
six inches, nine inches, one foot, three feet, five 
feet, and eight feet. These were read hourly from 
7A.M.to 9P.M.,from May 1st to October 31st. 
and an accurate record kept of their readings. 
The temperature and relative humidity of the air 
was also recorded every hour. 

The temperature of the soil, following the 
changes in the air, is constantly fluctuating, and 
hourly, daily, and monthly variations were obsery- 
ed, The first are confined to the upper layers of 
the soil, with which most of our crops have to deal. 
These changes are often sudden and violent, and 
may be produced by a variety of causes.—For in- 
stance, a sudden shifting of the wind from south 
to north, and the clearing up of a cloudy sky just 
at surset, caused a fall of 24 degrees F. in one 
hour; a thunder storm caused a fall of 16° F., and 
a sudden clouding over of the sky, obscuring the 
sun, a fall of 17° F. in one hour, in the surface 
soil. These changes lose their abruptness as we 
go below the surface, until at a depth of one foot, 
there is rarely a variation of more than one or two 
degrees in an hour. In the same layers of soil, 
which are subject to hourly variations, there is 
also a wide range of temperature in every twenty- 
four hours, caused by excessive absorption of heat 
by day, and radiation in the night. This range is 
greatly reduced if the sun be obscured during the 
day, if it be rainy, or if the ground be filled with 
moisture. The surface soil is subject to these 
changes in much the same degree as the air, and 
the daily range is often 40° to 50° F. during the 
hot summer months, while it may be as little as 5° 
F., rarely less. Lower down the change is. less, 
but is plainly felt to a depth of one foot or more. 

On an ordinary summer’s day, the maximum 
temperature at the surface comes about midday, 
and the minimum a little after midnight. These 
extremes are a little later at the successive depths 
below the surface, until at one foot they are re- 








nitiehe some sade or ten hours, and we ans the 
curious feature at evening of the one foot thermom- 
eter rising, while that at the surface is falling, 
and again in the morning their movements are re- 
versed. Both the daily range and hourly variations 
of temperature are checked by the presence of 
moisture in the soil, and in the six months’ ob- 
servations the extremes occurred during drouths, 

Beginning in the spring, there is a constant rise 
in the temperature of the soil, easily observed at 
a depth of eight feet. Storms or cold cloudy 
weather will check this advance, but only tempora- 
rily, and their influence is rarely felt below one 
foot. After the summer heat is passed, begins the 
decline, and so steadily does this increase and de- 
crease occur, that if it were graphically depicted, 
we should have a broad easy curve rising from May 
to July and August, and then falling in the same 
manner. It is noticeable, that this change of the 
average daily temperature is greatest during the 
Spring and Autumn months, when there is most 
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THERMOMETERS IN THE SOIL. 


moisture in the soil. Of course, this is large:y ex- 
plained by the fact, that the soil is passing from 
one extreme of temperature to another by rapid 
transitions, but the influence of the constantly 
varying amounts of watery vapor in the soil, pro- 
duced by evaporation, must not be overlooked. 
These changes extend to a depth of cight feet 
and probably lower, but no temporary decrease 
in temperature at the surface was observed to 
penetrate below three feet, and rarely to this dis- 
tance. From three feet down there was a constant 
and unbrcken rise from May 22d to September Ist, 
and the eight-foot thermometer did not begin to 
fall until September 23d. 

The mean temperature at the different depths 
observed for the six months, from May to October 
inclusive, were as follows: surface, 66.4°; 3 inches, 
65.3°; 5 inches, 65.3°; 9 inches, 65.3°; 1 foot, 
64.2°; 3 feet, 62,8°; 5 feet. 58.6°; 8 feet, 55.8, 
That is, at a depth of eight feet the mean tem- 
perature for six months was only 10.6° lower than 
at the surface. During the month of October, the 
average temperature at eight feet was higher by 
3.8°; ata depth of five feet by 4.1°; at three feet, 
4.5°; at one foot, 2.2°; than the average at the sur- 
face. From this it appears, that during the Fall 
months, when the temperature of the upper layers 
of the soil is falling, there is a zone of subsoil be- 
ginning at a depth of one foot or lower, as the cool- 
ing off at the surface progresses, and extending to 
an indefinite depth, which is from two to four de- 
grees higher in temperature than the soil above. 
If we consider that this excess is being constantly 
radiated upward, we shall see that this warm zone, 
or the stored-up heat which it contains, must have 
an appreciative effect in elevating the temperature 
of the surface soil, and prolonging the season. In 
the same way, the heat absorbed frcm the sun each 
day, by its radiation during the night, averts frost, 
and maintains a more nearly even temperature. 

The moisture in the soil is an important factor in 
this problem, but its study is very complicated. 


| and make a good crop. 
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A Late Sowing of Turnips, 


Turnips may be divided into three classes, ac. 
cording to the length of time they require to ma- 
mature: Ist. The Ruta Baga Turnips.—Thege 
require a long season; they must be sown early, 
and are the best keepers, lasting w - into spring, 
These are sown in May and June. 2. Intermediate 
Turnips, which may be sown in July and August, 
With proper land, and 
well cultivated, they often yield largely and pay 
well. The leading varieties of this class are: the 
Yellowstone, the Yellow Aberdeen, and the Cow 
Horn, which last is intermediate between this class 
and the next. Either of these may be sown in 
August, and yield a profitable crop. The Aberdeen 
is a popular market sort, and remains in good con- 
dition until the end of winter. Lastly, the Late or 
Autumn-sown Turnips, of which the Red-top Strap- 
leaf is the most popular. These may be sown 
during the first half of the present month. It 
is not giving any kind of turnips the best cul-. 
ture to sow the seed broadcast, but with a “ catch 
crop,’”’ on stubble or upon other crops, to occupy 
the ground when they come off, it is the most 
available method. Those who grow sweet-corn, at 
the last hoeing, often sow turnip seed broadcast, 
and after the corn-stalks are cut off, get a valuable 
crop of turnips. The most profitable method, one 
that is most likely to yield a good crop, is to plow 
and thoroughly prepare land that has been devoted 
to some well manured crop. The use of the har- 
row and roller after the plow will bring the soil 
into good condition. If the land has been well 
manured for the previous crop, three hundred 
pounds of superphosphate to the acre will be likely 
to give a paying yield of turnips. Drill the seed 
in rows wide enough to allow the cultivator to run 
between, say twenty-four or thirty inches. Three 
or four pounds of seed to the acre will be needed. 
When the plants are well up, use a sharp hoe, with 
a blade six inches wide, cutting out all the plants 
but a few, which are to be left in bunches at this 
distance. Inafew days, go over and remove by 
hand all but the strongest plant in each bunch, 
taking care to leave that one well set in the 
soil; if disturbed by pulling up the others, press 
the earth firmly around it. Use the cultivator be- 
tween the rows as often as necessary, and in a 
favorable season a profitable crop may be harvested. 


A Convenient Bailed Box. 
ae an 

The common box with a bail, or handle, is a use- 
ful farm appliance; it answers the purpose of a 
basket, is much more durable, and a great deal 
Some of our readers may not be familiar 
with this box, and we accordingly describe one for: 
their benefit. Instead of a flat bail, we would 
suggest, for heavy work, a green hickory or other 
tough stick, to be chamfered off where it is 
nailed to the sides of the box, the portion for- 





cheaper. 
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the hand being, of course, left round. It will be 
found useful to have these boxes of a definite size, 
to hold a half bushel ora bushel. A legal bushel 
is two thousand one hundred and fifty (und a frac- 
tion) cubie inches. A box may be made of this 
capacity of any desired shape. Ends a foot square, 
and side pieces and the bottom eighteen and a half 
inches long, will make a bushel box. If desired 
narrower, make the ends eight inches high and 
fourteen inches wide, with the sides and bottom 
two feet long. Such a box holds a very little 
more than an even bushel. It is inexpensive.. 
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A Barn Seating $900 to $1,000. 
FIRST PRIZE IN CLASS I. 
— > 
The barn, illustrated in figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, is one 
of sufficient size to hold all the hay, grain, and stock 
kept on a one-hundred-acre farm. It is built with 
the barn floor lengthwise, and elevated five feet 
above the level of the foundation. The barn is 
fifty by seventy feet, with the sides sixteen feet 





a nace partition ‘de ahha time. Ponisi: 
on two sides of each pen give good opportunity 
forfeeding. The horse stable, f, has stalls five feet 
wide, for three horses. A passage, with a sloping 
and cross-slatted floor, leads to the barn floor, so 
that horses may be taken from the wagon to their 
sialls without going out of doors. Slip-doors in 
the side of the same passage give ready access 
either from the stable or barn floor to the oat and 
meal bins, A, A, The harness-room, #, is six by 





Fig. 1.—sipE VIEW OF THE BARN, 


high and thirty-two feet to the gables. The pitch 
of the roof is almost one-third. The gables are 
cottage-roofed for four feet down, giving a neat 
appearance. The center of the roof is surmounted 
by a ventilator, containing a window in each side. 
These, with a large window in each end of the barn, 
light the lofts sufficiently. The root cellar is 
twelve by twenty-two feet inside. There are six 
bents, as in figure 4. On the side containing the 
horse stable, the center mow-posts extend to the 
foundation, except one, which comes down in the 
horse stable. On the cattle side, three come to the 
foundation ; the remaining three are cut short and 
framed into the loft beams. There are six plates, 
which join the frame solidly together. There are 
no uther beams except the breast beams, which are 
four feet above the floor. This gives an unob- 
structed mow between each bent, making it ex- 
tremely convenient for using hay-forks and eleva- 
tors. In the center of the barn, over the floor, the 
first cross-beam should be left out, as it is too 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 


low, and would hinder work. The floor extends to 
the division between the cellar and the cut-feed 
room. The latter is floored over, and forms amow 
twenty-five by fifty feet. The cattle stable (e, figure 
2) has double stalls for twenty-four head of cattle. 
The large stalls are seven feet wide, and the small 
ones are five and a half feet wide. The mangers 
should not be over fourteen inches high. There 
‘are two sheep pens, g, g, large enough to house 
twenty sheep. The corner pen may be divided by 











twelve feet, lighted by one window, and convenient 
to the stable. The buggy-room is lighted by two 
windows, and connects by a door with the harness- 
room, and thence to the stable. The room, /, is on 
a level with the stables; a stair, x, leads to the 
floor above, and a door connects with the cellar. 
In this room is a root-cutter, and a large box in 
which to mix roots and cut straw. The root-cel- 
lar, k, is twelve by twenty-two feet inside, which 
can be filled through a trap-door in the floor above. 
The store-room, m, extends under the “ bridge”’ 
or entrance. The horses and cattle are fed from 
the floor; the sheep and young cattle have their 
feed taken from the floor through the cut-feed 
room, or the uncut rough feed may be dropped 
through shutes from the mow above. A large 
watering-trough, 0, is placed in the cow stable, for 
use in stormy weather. A sled may be used for 
removing the manure from the stable to the field 
or compost heap. All the stables are well lighted 
by the numerous windows, which slide back to 


give air when necessary. The exact cost, in any 
]j particular case, cannot be stated, owing to the 


variation in prices of Jumber and labor in different 
places; but with the amount of material known, 
the cost can soon be estimated. 


Estimate.—Cést of Materials and Labor. 


7,000 feet Flooring, 2-inch, @ $14 . a 
2,960 feet Lofting, 1-inch, @ $10 # M...... 
4,392 feet cs cee 1- inch, @ $10 8 Mi 
81/576 Shingles, @ 43 # Mov... arse 
- 18 Windows, 2 by 8 feet, @ 80c. each 
2 Windows, 3 by 4 feet, @ $1 each.......... 

2 Windows, 2b 2 feet t, @ 60c. each.. 









2,240 feet 16-ft. Siding, 1-inch,@ #14 # M. 81.36 
1 "400 feet 14-ft. Siding, 1- inch, @ $i4 @ 19.60 
9/000 feet 20 ft. to cut Gables, 1- nay @ ie @M f 
16,000 Bricks, @ Ria scniaadceenudsaccscascane -. 64.00 
2,986 feet Brace Scantling, 3 by 4-inch, @ $14 ® M...... 41.80 


960 feet Rafter Scantling, 2 by 4- inch, . $14 @ M..... 13.44 
500 feet Stall Lumber, 1-inch, @ $14 e ON Rusamenaneainke 
1,000 feet Lumber and Scantling — aot Pens and p 


incidentals, 1-inch, @ $12 @ M..... ...ceseeeeeeee 12.00 

TANG GNEe PIG CAVING ns ve ciceciensacintass <-cscecccccons 65.00 
= nny ve Cattle Chains and Slide a Sa javacseaae 80.00 
1,160 eit. Rafters, 1- inch, @ $14 ® M..........s008 16.24 
Gace W RG vas cob ce sawnsciuaecaseneseretiicncwaseae 300.00 
ia sviabcccusscaciecncsnatacdssnccasenscccncad $962.28 





Many farmers are content to cultivate or scarify 
the soil, where crops are grown, only so often as 
may be necessary to destroy weeds. Of necessity, 
we must stop the cultivation of potatoes about the 
time they begin to blossom, but most other crops 
may be cultivated until the fruit is in sight. This 
is especially true of the corn crop, which may be 


| cultivated lightly with great benefit until the ears 
. are in milk. There is some danger from breaking 


the ears unless the rows are three and a half or 
four feet apart. The practice of planting corn in 
drills one stalk in a place about a foot apart, favors 
frequent and late cultivation. Scarifying the soil, 
even into September, is a substitute for manure, 
and increases the yield of grain, and the weight of 
stover, which is a valuable part of this crop in all 
the Northern States. Late cabbages, ruta bagas, 
turnips, and beets cultivated for stock, are greatly 
benefited by frequent and late cultivation. The 
scarifying of the surface of the soil breaks the 
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crust, itt increases the steerable of both air and 
moisture through the earth and among the roots. 
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State Bounty vs. Town Bounty on Foxes. 
——< = 

My neighbor is a persevering turkey-raiser, amid 
manifold discouragements. Last year he had poor 
luck, because his young turkeys, running with the 
hen that hatched them in a very limited range about 
the house, became ‘“‘ verminized,’’ and dropped off 
mysteriously. A cent’s worth of kerosene, properly 
distributed, would have killed every louse, and 
given the birds a chance to die at Christmas, with 
some compensation to the owner. This year he 
concluded to let turkey hens do the hatching and 
raising of the broods. He had grand luck, and 
with two hens got thirty young ones out of the 
shell and well into the summer, through the most 
critical period of their lives. He was faithful in 
watching the young broods, and saw them safely 
home and securely sheltered from vermin every 
night. One of the long hot days in June he be- 
came very tired, and thought it was a little too 
much trouble to look after his young broods, They 
did not come home, and the next morning he found 
the old hens slain by the foxes, and twenty-two of 
the young turkeys missing. The hens were worth 
two dollars each, and the young ones fifty cents 
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Fig. 3.—END OF THE BARN. 











each, making him out of pocket fifteen dollars, for 
the want of a permanent State bounty on foxes. 
The common town bounty offered for the destruc- 
tion of this pest works in this wise. The loss to 
farmers who raise poultry, in turkeys, geese, ducks, 
chickens, amounts to thousands of dollars annu- 
ally, after any period of neglect, in which the 





Fig. 4.—ONE OF THE SIX BENTS. 


foxes have had time to multiply, in almost any 
agricultural town. Itis so severely felt, and the 
visitations to the poultry yards are so evenly dis- 
tributed, that virtuous indignation seizes all the 
freeholders, and at the first town meeting a bounty 
of five dollars is almost unanimously voted on 
every fox head presented to the town treasurer’s 
office. The foxes, of course, must be killed within 
the town. The thrifty farmers of Shadwell have 
no notion of paying for foxes caught in Bung- 
town, although the Bungtown foxes have no re- 
spect for town boundaries, and invade Shadwell 
every night. Under the five dollar bounty, foxes 
are hunted and begin to grow scarce. The old hunt- 
ers, fond of the sport, invest in fox-hounds, and 
when the light snows of early winter come, there 
is a general muster of all the hunters, and the 
music of hounds is heard over all the hills and 
valleys. The holes of foxes are invaded every 
spring, and sometimes a iucky hunter digs from a 
single hole a half-dozen young ones, and draws 
from the treasury thirty dollars, as the reward of a 
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morning’s work. This is making money quite too 
fast in a rural commurity, and a spasm of economy 
seizes the freeholders, and at the next town meet- 
ing the bounty is put down to a dollar, or with- 
drawn altogether. In two or three years the foxes 
are as numerous as ever, and many farmers give 
up raising turkeys, because of the insecurity of the 
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Alpaca Farming. | 
ALFRED TRUMBLE, 

= | 

It was in a bitter wind storm, on the desolate 
table lands of the Peruvian Andes, that I first saw 


a ludicrously ungainly beast pop up from behind | 
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crop. What is wanted in all our Northern States 
is a State bounty upon foxes of ten dollars or more, 
payable at each town treasury in which the foxes 
are caught. This bounty from the State should 
be kept on persistently, until the foxes are as 
scarce as bears or wolves. This would make poul- 
try raising comparatively secure, and greatly en- 
large the profits of every farming region. The 
interests to be protected are immense, and are as 
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* Fig. 2.—ALPACA IN FULL DRESS. 





great in the longest settled parts of the Eastern 
States as in newer sestions. Those legislators who 
read the American Agriculturist should promote 
their own popularity by giving the matter early at- 
tention. We want fewer foxes and more turkeys. C. 











Fig. 1.—an ALPACA FARM, 








a rock, as the stumbling feet of my mule sent some 
loose stones rolling noisily down a precipice. The 
brute surveyed me for an instant, then shook his 
hairy head, gave a loud snort, and vanished. The 
echoes of the lonely pass bore to my ears a singular 
noise, as if an army of barefooted men was flying 
down the mountain. I had startled a herd of 
grazing Alpacas, and their sentry had warned them 
of my approach. The noise was the beating of 
their huge, cartilage-padded feet on the rocky 
ground. As I rode on, I saw flocks from time 
to time, grubbing the sparse grass from the 
rock-sprinkled levels and the steep declivities, 
which are such a peculiar feature of the heart of 
the Andes. There was always one big fellow 
perched on a rock, or at some other point of 
vantage, and at his snort the whole herd would 
turn tail and take to flight. Often I would see the 
sentry, without seeing his comrades, balanced far 
above me on some splintered pinnacle of stone, 
with his big, soft eyes fixed on me, ready to give 
the signal, as soon as he considered my proximity 
dangerous. It was a singular sensation, the meet- 
ing with this alert brute, the only living thing but 
myself and mule and an occasional condor, among 
these desolate mountains, whose peaks pierced 
the sky in a line of savage teeth, like a huge 
saw. That evening, on a rock-strewn plateau, 
without a bush and,almost without a blade of 
grass around it, I halted at a dreary, stone built 
house, with a roof made of bundles of straw, held 
down with planks and stout saplings. Skulls and 
skeletons of horned cattle and other animals were 
scattered all around. From the wall of the house 
projected a couple of big bull’s horns, apparently 
cemented in the masonry for ornamental purposes. 
As I drew rein, a terrific snorting and scrambling 
broke out in a paddock, fenced with stout poles, 
behind the house. This was an Alpaca farm (fig. 1). 

The Alpaca, which many people confuse with the 
Llama, though very closely allied to it in form and 
characteristics, is the “‘ gold mine” of the Indians 
of the Andes, especially those of Peru, Bolivia, and 
Chili. It is an extraordinary brute, in more senses 
than one. Its appearance, with its wool on (figure 
2), is supremely ridiculous. It is as large as a big 





sheep, with a neck like a small giraffe; a mere. 
bundle of hair carried around on four legs, termi- 


nated with feet resembling those of an ostrich, Its 


| legs are powerful, and inappropriately graceful, jn 
ails ’ 


comparison with the body they support and the 
feet in which they terminate. 

If the Alpaca is absurdly ugly with its hair on, it 
is a positive burlesque after it has been sheared 
(figure 3). It is sheared like a sheep, only its head 
is left covered. It is sometimes sheared once g 
year, yielding a six to eight-inch fleece, but the 
more provident Alpaca farmers only shear once in 
two or three years, when they get wool from fifteen 
to thirty inches long. The wool is found ranging 
in color from white through gray, yellow, and 
brown to black. The animal looks black, however, 
as the fleece exudes an oil, and mats with the dust 
of the mountain pastures in which it roams at 
large. The fleece is very fine in texture, metallic 
in lustre when clean, and the fibre is far stronger 
than that of any sheep’s wool which I know. 

The Alpaca is allowed to graze at random, only 
being “ rounded in ” to be sheared. It can only be 
domesticated when young. An old Alpaca, sepa- 
rated from its flock, will lie down and die of pure 
stubbornness and grief. Young Alpacas are, how- 
ever, herded in paddocks, and become as familiar, 
quiet, and impudent as dogs. 

They are gentle brutes, unlike their cousins, the 
Llamas, which are often full of viciousness. The 
Alpaca never gets over its shy and timorous wild 
habits, and though it seems to know and not fear 
the farmer and his men, the mere sight of a 
stranger in the distance will stampede it. The age 
to which an Alpaca will produce valuable wool, 
none of the farmers seem to know. When it ceases 
to be worth shearing, they kill and eat it. 

The Alpaca farmer leads a life little better than 
that of the brute he lives on. His home is desola- 
tion itself. His only amusement is eating and 


sleeping. He scarcely knows even the vice of 
drunkenness. Except a chance traveller, he never 


sees a soul from year’s end to year’s end but the 
priest, commonly an Indian like himself, who 
strays up now and then from his home iu the lower 





Fig. 3.—ALPACA IN UNDRESS. 


regions to collect his mass money, and the wool 
trader who once a year makes the rounds with his 
peons, or Indian servants, and his train of pack 
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animals. Most of the trading is half barter and half | that of unwashed humanity, is simply abominable, 
money. The visit of the trader is a great occasion. 
Then the old iron scales are brought out and hung 
on the bull’s horn at the door, and the year’s harvest 
raked down from the loft of the house, where it 
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Fig. 4.—SELLING THE CROP. 


has been stored. It is a curious fact that the Al- 
paca farmer will never let a trader use any other 
scales. He is afraid of being cheated. But he lets 
the trader weigh the wool with his own weights, 
and I fancy the trader is satistied with the bargain. 

During the solitary portion of the year the women 
of the Alpaca farm card and spin the wool, and 
weave it into blankets and ponchos, or cloaks, 
which latter are simply blankets with a hole in the 
middle for the head to pass through. The wool 
trader in figure 4 wears a poncho. These ponchos 
aresometimes ornamented with grotesque but effec- 
tive patterns in dyed wool. They are sold, like 
the wool, to traders who carry them to the coast. 

The region of the Alpaca farmers is the most 
dreary and inhospitable on the continent. The 





Fig. 5.—AN ALPACA FARMER, 


nights at these high levels are always bitter cold, 
and the air is so thin that bullocks brought up to 
the plateaus soon die, apparently of consumption. 
The land produces only potatoes, tiny, hard as 
bullets, and bitter as quinine. These can only be 
eaten after the bitterness has been roasted out of 
them. The houses are built as regular fortresses 
against the weather. They only have a couple of 
small loopholes for ventilation, and the stench at 
night, when the doors are closed, and the oily reek 





of the wool overhead pervades and mingles with 
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The Alpaca farmer is a creature of the earth, 
ignorant and superstitious, but he isa mild-natured 
fellow, and is nominally a Christian. His life is a 
miserable one, but he alone is fitted to live it. It 
is as impossible for a denizen of the coast country 
or a European to exist among the mountains, as 
it has been found to acclimatize the Alpaca in civ- 
ilized countries. In my ride across from Lima into 
Bolivia, I suffered almost as great inconveniences 
and miseries in breathing and in rushes of blood to 
my head, as I experienced a year ago in a descent 
into the compressed air inside the lock of the 
Hudson River tunnel. 

About the only thing that will stir an Alpaca 
farmer up to rage, is the wanton killing of one of 
his sheep. Travellers sometimes make free with 
their revolvers among the flocks, and several mur- 
ders have occurred in consequence. In every case 
the murderer was an Alpaca farmer, who thus 
avenged himself for the injury done his property. 

Unlike the Llama, the Alpaca cannot be used as 
a bearer of burdens. It makes its only concession 
to man when it permits him to deprive it of its 
fleece. The Llama produces a fleece also, but it is 
coarser and less beautiful than the Alpaca’s, be- 
sides being different in texture. Of late years, 
Alpaca wool has been considerably adulterated 
with that of the Llama, but this is the work of the 
traders. The sharp practises of our acute modern 
business systems have not yet infected the simple 
denizen of the mountains. As civilization is 
rapidly invading even the Andes, it will not be 
safe to calculate too far on the Alpaca farmer re- 
maining innocent of the tricks of trade. 





The New York Cattle Quarantine. 
pie ng 


The United States Cattle Quarantine Station for 
the port of New York is located at Garfield, N. J., 
twelve miles from New York City. It comprises 
forty acres of ground, devoted to stables, and ad- 


. joining yards. About a dozen of these stables are: 


erected, and others are building. They vary in 
size, from those holding a small importation of 
four or five head, to those with a double line of 
stalls, accommodating thirty or more cattle. 

All cattle arriving at New York from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, or New Zealand, must be 
quarantined at these grounds for ninety days, 
dating from the time of shipment. The import- 
ed animals are all examined by the Government 
Inspector before they leave the wharves. If suf- 
fering from lung plague, rinderpest, or other dan- 
gerous contagious disease, they are not removed to 
the regular quarantine, but dealt with as the Gov- 
ernment authorities may determine. While cattle 
are arriving at or departing from quarantine, all 
other animals are rigidly confined to their sheds. 
Only those arriving by the same ship can occupy 
stables together. The food and attendance are pro- 
vided by the owner of the stock quarantined, and 
the employés of such owners keep the stables and 
yards clean, under directions of the superintendent. 

The Station has only been open for cattle fora 
few weeks, and we found only one hundred and 
three animals passing through quarantine. Among 
these was a small herd of four Swiss cattle in fine 
condition, a lot of young stock from the Island 
of Guernsey, and a herd of Dutch Friesian cows, 
yearlings and calves from Holland. The stables 
are commodious and well ventilated. There is a 
store-room for feed, and a pen for the manure. 
The dung is held in quarantine for three months 
after the animals voiding it have gone, and is sub- 
sequently removed from the grounds. 

There are three other Quarantine Stations in the 
United States, namely, at Portland, Me., Boston, 
Mass., and Baltimore, Md. The inspector makes a 
daily round, and notes the condition of the ani- 
mals. In case of the appearance of any dangerous 
disease of a contagious nature, the inspector noti- 
fies the chairman of the Treasury Cattle Commis- 
sion, and after a thorough inspection, the affected 
herd is disposed of according to the gravity of the 
disease. Dr. A. M. Farrington is the veterinary 
inspector and superintendent at Garfield, N. J. 
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Bee Notes for September. 




























In many parts of the United States, the autumn 
honey harvest is little inferior to that of June and 
July. The honey of the aster and golden rod is 
golden rather than light-colored, but in flavor it is 
not surpassed by that from any other source. By 
a little care, we have found no difficulty in secur- 
ing honey from autumn flowers that was pro- 
nounced by judges as of the best quality. Care, 
then, should be taken to give the bees opportunity 
tosecure this autumn harvest in ‘‘sections.”? Suffi- 
cient extracting should be done to keep the queen 
laying to the full extent of her capacity. If there 
isa good market for the extracted honey at half 
the price secured for comb honey, we may well ex- 
tract as rapidly as the bees gather, commencing 
the work just as the bees begin to cap the honey. 

PREPARATION FOR WINTER. 


The apiarist should prepare his bees for winter 
as soon as the frost makes all farther gathering of 
honey impossible. Examination will show whether 
there is sufficient honey stored to winter the bees. 
If the frames, just as they are taken from the hives, 
containing bees, honey and comb, weigh thirty 
pounds in the aggregate, then there is enough 
honey. If not, good thick honey, or thick syrup, 


, made by dissolving granulated sugar, should be 


fed at once, so that all cells may be capped over 
before the cold days of October check the labors 
of the hive. It is best that the honey be so abun- 
dant in the frames that we need not give the bees 
all the frames used in summer. It is better to use 
not more than seven or eight Gallup or American 
frames, and not more than five or six Langstroth 
frames. These are confined by division boards. 
It is best to carefully exclude pollen. Frames of 
pollen are set aside, to be returned when breeding 
is resumed the succeeding spring. The bees may 
easily change the position of the cluster in the 
cold. days of winter, and it is desirable to cut 
small holes the size of a thimble through the 
combs, an inch or two above the center. Cover 
above the bees with sacks of dry saw-dust, which 
should be long enough to reach over the division 
boards and to the bottom of the hive. These pro- 
tect the bees from the extremes of heat and cold, 
and promote healthfulness. Thus prepared, the 
bees to be wintered in chaff hives on their summer 
stands, will need no farther care until the succeed- 
ing April. If the bees are placed in the cellar, 
they need not be touched again until jest before. 
winter comes, when they are-to be taken in. 
THE BEE TENT. 

Asis well known, bees become {irritable if han- 
dled after gathering ceases in the autumn. To 
take out extra combs, extract the uncapped honey, 
and prepare for winter as directed above, is often 
the most dreaded work of the season. The bees 
seem cross at the failure to obtain labor, and can 
not endure disturbance. By using a bee tent, made 
of wire gauze or mosquito netting, and large 
enough to set over the hive and operator, all this 
danger and trouble isavoided. The bees are appar- 
ently frightened into good behavior, and are as 
amiable as though in the midst of the honey har- 
vest. The bee tent also prevents robbing, which is 
quite likely to be induced if we work with the bees. 
when they are irritable from enforced idleness. 

The early part of this season, in most sections 
of the country, has been cold, and more lately, ex- 
ceedingly wet. From previous experience, we 
should not expect much honey, but, to our sur- 
prise, we are securing a good harvest. The white 
clover and basswood bloom have been very abun- 
dant, and the warm, moist interims between the 
abundant showers has seemed to furnish the bees 
a fine opportunity, which they have improved. 
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A False Alarm for the Vine Growers. 
a 

There seems to be a misapprehension in certain 
quarters of a peril to grape culture from the spread 
of prohibition views and legislation, in some of 
our Northern States. If prohibition gets into our 
‘State constitutions, and the dram shops are closed, 
we might as well destroy the vat and the wine 
press. Even in wine growing countries, a large 
part of the fruit of the vineyards is consumed in the 
use of the clusters, both in the fresh and in the 
dried state, and in various preparations of grape 
juice that never undergo fermentation. In our 
own country, one-half of our fifty millions of 
people probably have never had a feast of the 
better sort of grapes in all their lives. The grape 
market is fairly supplied only in our cities and in 
the very limited districts where vineyards abound. 
In the cities, the price of the finer sorts of grapes 
places them beyond the reach of the poor. The 
thrifty laboring classes have them as a treat on 
festive occasions. It is only upon the tables of 
the rich that grapes are a common dessert. Except 
in the flush of the market, they are more expensive 
than tropical fruits, and the consumption is much 
less. Grape juice is so scarce, that out of the 
State of California the adulteration of wines is 
almost universal in our country. Recipes for 
making wine of any brand, and of any age, with- 
‘out a drop of grape juice, are well known to some 
wine dealers. The prohibitionists, from Maine 
to California, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
want more vineyards and more grape juice, and 
welcome grape culture as well as all other fruit 
culture, as a powerful adjutant in their reform. 
When the villagers and the rural cultivators can 
literally sit under their own vine and fig tree, 
when the tempting clusters of the vine in the 
fresh state, are upon the poor man’s table for six 
months in the year, when grape juice in its various 
preparations is among the family stores in every 
household, the enticements of the grog shop will 
have lost many of their charms. 





Concerning Milk Testers. 
> 


Ilave we a good milk tester? The cream gauge 
“is valueless, except to those who sell cream. The 
writer has tested the cream of many cows, and 
has found sixteen per cent by the gauge to prove 
equal to five anda half per cent of fat, more or 
less. This is equal to about six and one-third per 
cent of butter, which is a pound of butter to less 
than eight quarts of milk. At the same time, and 
under the same circumstances, other milk indi- 
cated by the cream gauge twenty, twenty-five, 
thirty-five, and even forty-five per ceat of cream, 
and this milk so rich in cream, in actual butter 
production or fat content, often falls below five and 
a half per cent; and the highest fat yield, namely, 
six and a half per cent, was found in the case of 
milk indicating a little over thirty per cent of 
cream by the gauge. This six and a half per cent 
of fat indicates about seven and a half per cent of 
putter, ora pound of butter to six anda half quarts 
of milk; but this proportion is often exceeded. 

The lactometer (hydrometer for milk) is of little 
or no practical value. It indicates the specific 
gravity of milk, that is, the relative difference in 
weight between milk and water. In water, the 
lactometer should float at zero—0. In pure average 
milk, it should float at one hundred; but pure 
milk varies immensely, say from ninety to one 
hundred and ten. Good skimmed milk will stand 
at one hundred and ten, more or less. Cream isa 
little heavier than water, but it is always mixed 
with milk when liquid enough to be tested by the 
lactometer. This much is clear: the withdrawal 
of cream increases the weight of the milk; the 
addition of water decreases the weight of the 
milk ; and the withdrawal of some cream, and the 
addition of some water, may leave the milk poorer, 
but of the same specific gravity that it was at the 
beginning, and this the lactometer will indicate. 

The best instrument for testing the value of 
milk hitherto invented, is the so-called Lactoscope 
of Prof. Feser. This shows, with considerable 
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accuracy, the percentage of fat. Butter contains 
about eighty-five per cent of fat. Cream, such as 
rises in a cream gauge, about twenty-two to twenty- 
five per cent, which is equivalent to, perhaps, 
thirty per cent of butter. 

Fat being the most veluable constituent of milk 
(whether in the form of cream or butter, or as an 
ingredient of cheese, or as giving flavor and money 
value to milk when sold as such), forms a safe 
gauge as to the purity and value of milk, whether 
tested at the creamery as received from the farmer, 
orin the city, or family, where it is used as food. 

The action of this instrument was explained in 
the American Agriculturist in January, 1881. It 
depends upon the fact that the opacity of milk is 
chiefly caused by the globules of cream. So that 
when water is added to milk unti] we can see 
through a certain portion of it, we are able to do 
so because we separate the cream globules to that 
extent, that light can pass through between them 
with a certain degree of clearness. Now, if we 
measure the amount of water added, we have quite 
an accurate gauge for comparing different samvles 
of milk. These instruments are not made in this 
country, so far as the public is informed, and but 
few have been imported. Yet there seems to be no 
reason why they should not meet with ready sale. 





Cultivating the Black Walnut. 
allies 


The demand for Black Walnut timber has so 
increased of late years, not only for home use, but 
“or export, that the trees are rapidly disappearing. 
The high price of the wood, which will increase, 
rather than diminish, now allows it to be brought 
from great distances, and the natural growth is 
disappearing wherever there are means of trans- 
portation. Jt is not surprising that the attention 
of many is turned to the cultivation of Black Wal- 
nut, and we receive Jetters from widely separated 
localities, inquiring as to the probable profits of 
such plantations, and asking for directions for 
establishing them. As to the first point: there can 
be no doubt that, by the time plantings made now, 
afford timber of proper size, the price will have 
reached a point which will afford handsome returns. 
Even at the present price, land-owners in Great 
Britain are contemplating making plantations of 
the trees. Several inquire if the tree will succeed 
in their locality, and these inquiries come from 
Mississippi, New York, and other States. The Black 
Walnut is remarkable for its wide range, it being 
found in Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, at the 
South, all the way to the New England and other 
Northern States, attaining its greatest development 
in the fertile soils of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
The experience of the few who have made planta- 
tions of the tree, shows thatin its early growth it 
needs the protection of other trees or ‘‘nurse 
trees,’ and that it must have cultivation to prevent 
the encroachment of grass. The tree does not 
transplant readily, and like others with a strong 
tap-root, succeeds better if the seed is planted 
where the tree is to remain. As with other timber 
trees, the value of which consists in having a tall 
clear trunk, this must be planted thickly, to pre- 
vent the growth of heavy side branches, and 
thinned out as the trees become crowded. The 
land is marked out in rows four feet apart, and the 
nuts planted eight feet apart in every other row, 
the intermediate rows being devoted to potatoes 
orcorn. This cultivation in the alternate rows, is 
continued for two years, when the spaces between 
the rows of walnuts are planted with nurse trees. 
The Silver Maple, the European Larch, and even 
the White Willow, have been used. These are to 
be thinned out as they are found to encroach upon 
the walnuts, and are useful for poles, or may be 
employed as fuel. If any of the Walnut trees are 
disposed to branch low, they should be pruned 
while small, to secure a tall, clear trunk. When 
the trees crowd one another, each alternate one 
must be cut out; though not large enough for 
lumber, they will serve for various home uses. The 
seed is planted in spring. It is best preserved 
during the winter, by placing it in heaps of a few 
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| bushels, upon a dry spot, and covering with sods, 
upon which should be placed several inches of 
earth, as in covering pits of roots. 





Indian Farmers in North Carolina. 
——— 

Our artist has been visiting the Indian farmers 
in Western North Carolina, and presents some i]- 
lustrations on the opposite page. They are located 
in Swain County, fifty miles from any railroad, and 
comprise one thousand eight hundred men, women 
and children. When the Cherokees were removed 
to their new reservation, these Indians, that is, 
this remnant, absolutely refused to go, and the 
Government finally consented to their remaining, 
They are, most of them, farmers. Their “farms” 
run in size from one hundred acres down to ten. 
They own their land, live pretty well, and use the 
same implements as the whites. They raise corn, 
wheat, small fruits, and vegetables, making a spe- 
cialty of sweet potatoes. They plow generally the 
year round, the winters are so mild. Their farms 
present a fair appearance, the fields being enclosed 
with the Virginia rail fence. They do their own 
horse-shoeing, and other work pertaining to the 
blacksmith shop. As a general thing they are 
moral, and do not use intoxicating drinks. 

They are under the leadership of Chief Jarrett 
Smith, of whose house a very good sketch is 
given. Chief Smith is about forty years of age, 
straight as an arrow, and over six feet high. He 
has a wife and eight children. The children have 
been taught English, and two of them are able to 
teach in any school in the country. The people 
go to Chief Smith for advice, and obey him. 
While they otserve the Legislative enactments of 
North Carolina, they make laws and regulations 
for themselves. They talk the Cherokee language. 
They have schools conducted by Quakers, of which 
the General Superintendent is aman named Brown, 
The children are taught English. Our artist gives 
an illustration of one of their school houses. It 
is built of logs, and partially covered with shin- 
gles. The Indians are now constructing a new 
building for educational purposes. Schvol is kept 
up the year round. The children are paid a cent a 
day for attendance, and at Christmas they receive 
new clothing from the Quakers. 

Suit Owl, the preacher of these Indian farmers, 
is six feet two inches, and about fifty years old. 
He preaches with great power, and his sermons are 
longer than white people would care to listen to. 
Frequently he will discourse for an hour and a 
half at a time, the listeners remaining until the 
sermon is finished ; and not infrequently after the 
Rey. Mr. Owl has closed his discourse, another 
preacher takes the rostrum and delivers a second 
sermon, the people remaining and listening to the 
finish. The Indians are mainly Methodists and 
Baptists, and are good citizens generally. 

They display a good deal of mechanical ingenui- 
ty; the artist gives an illustration of the convenient 
lathe, invented by one of their tribe, and it is gen- 
erally used by them in the manufacture of their 
household goods, ete. Their corn mills, of which 
an illustration is given, are rude in the extreme. 
The mill entire, consists of a section of white oak, 
hollowed out, together with a double-ender pestle, 
very heavy at both ends. A man or woman, as the 
case may be, pounds the corn. 

It is noteworthy, that wherever the half civilized 
tribes of Indians are settled, they compel the 
women to perform all the labor, but here the men 
do their share. The Indian women are very ingen- 
ious at making baskets of all kinds, though not so 
skillful in this line of labor as the Passamaquoddies 
of Maine. We publish an illustration of one of the 
Indian women basket makers. One of the interest- 
ing characteristics among the females is the Indian 
nurse. She wraps her child in a white sheet, and 
carries it about upon her back, instead of having 
the infant strapped closely to her back in papoose 
style. The settlement is about sixty miles from 
Ashville, N. C. A new rail road, when completed, 
will run within ten miles of here; then a visit to 
these Indian farmers will interest our readers. 
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RED MEN FARMERS IN NORTH CAROLINA. a 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 
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Cure for Poultry Cholera. 


a 
There is only one positive cure for poultry 


cholera, a cure which can be depended upon every 
time, in all localities, and 
in every climate. The il- 
lustration herewith given 
will convey a clear idea 
of *the cure, as well as 
its great effectiveness. 
Some breeders do not like 
to resort to such sum- 
mary means, on account 
of the birds being pure- 
‘ bred and expensive. In 
keeping the sick birds to 
“doctor” them, there is 
great danger of the well 
ones in the entire flock being affected. The cure 
we have suggested stops the progress of the dis- 
ease, and is as simple as it is ancient. D. Z. E. 





The Tree Onion, or Rocambole. 


The onion assumes several forms quite different 
from the one generally cultivated from seed. The 
variety known as “ Potato Onion,’”? and in some 
localities in this country as ‘‘ English Multiplier,” 
never produces seed. It is propagated solely by 
offsets. A bulb of moderate size, if planted in 
the garden in spring, will, during the summer, 
produce a cluster of six to ten small ones. These, 
being kept during the winter, and planted the fol- 
lowing spring, will each grow and form a large 


onion. This variety is largely cultivated in Vir- 
ginia, to supply Northern markets with early 
onions. We have several native species of onion, 


though they are popularly called “ Garlic,” two of 
which bear at the top of the flower-stalk, instead 
of a cluster of flowers, followed by seed-pods, a 
bunch of minute bulbs, not much larger than a 
grain of wheat. These wild garlics, as they are 
called, are sometimes a great nuisance, as the 
plants occur in wheat fields, and the little bulbs, 
being ground up with the wheat, greatly injure the 
flour. This method of multiplication, the produc- 
tion of small bulbs in the place of seed-pods, 
occurs in some cultivated forms of onion. The 
variety known as “Tree,” “ Top” or “‘ Egyptian ” 
onion, and Rocambole, is of this sort. The flower- 
stalks, often very large and stout, are surmounted 
by a cluster of small bulbs; these bulblets, when 
planted out, form large bulbs; the large bulbs, 
when set, throw up stalks with a cluster of small 
bulbs, and thus generations alternate. 

A number of persons have recently sent us for a 
name, an onion that has this habit of growth, but 
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THE CATAWISSA ONION. 


which seems to be unlike the ordinary ‘‘ Top 
Onion,” in that the small bulbs are flat, rather 
than globular, and like well formed onions in 
miniature. The small bulbs, in the specimens 
sent us, are elongated, and the clusters throw up 
short branches which bear a few small bulbs at 
the top, In looking up the subject, we came 





* Plantes 
of onion 


across, in the elaborate French volume, 


Potageres,” an engraving of a variety 
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The staves may be used for the bottom 
as described in the first plan, or nailed 


to them. 
course, 


which corresponds well with the specimens in | crossways, with full-length lath projecting upwards 


question, and which is here reproduced. The au- 
thors say that they received it from this country, 
some years ago, under the name of the ‘ Cata- 
wissa Onion,” a plant which seems to be a slight 
modification of the ‘‘ Egyptian ’’ or ‘Top Onion.”’ 
The variety, ‘‘ Catawissa Onion,’’ is not mentioned 
by any of our writers, so far as we are aware. If 
ony of our readers know the ‘‘ Catawissa Onion,”’ 
we shall be glad to hear from them, and hope they 
will tell us whatever they may know of its history. 


Fences ‘on Poultry Yards. 


The confinement of aout necessarily requires 
a large outlay in fencing, especially if there are 
many subdivisions. Fortunately, unlike other 
stock, poultry exert but little force against such 
structures, their endeavors being in an upward di- 
rection. What is needed for the purpose is a cheap 
fence, cf a kind that can be easily repaired, and 
yet effective for purposes of confinement. Plas- 
tering laths, though not as substantial as boards, 
answer well if the cost is to be considered, for 
such fences, if not durable, are easily repaired. A 
permanent lath fence can be built as shown in 
fig. 1. Place the posts eight feet apart and six 


inches from the ground nail a strip from post to 
strip, 


this fasten another 


Hil 


post; one foot above 
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running in the same direction. To these two strips 
nail one-half laths (two fect), first driving the 
lower part of the laths two inches into the ground. 
Place a cross-strip three feet above the second one, 
and nail full length laths to the middle and upper 
strips. The cost isas follows for eight feet of 
fencing : one post (which is all that will be required 
for eight feet after the first panel), five cents ; 
three cross-strips (two inches wide will suffice), 
twenty-four feet, at $6.00 per thousand feet, fifteen 
cents; fifty lath, twenty cents; total, forty cents, 
five cents per running foot, or one cent per square 
foot, as such a fence will be about five feet high. 
The advantages of this fence are, that the two 
strips near the bottom, being so close together, 
sustain pressure from dogs or outside intruders 
better than any other fence constructed of lath, 
and dispenses with a foot-wide board, so generally 
used. The estimates of cost of material are based 
from experience in one locality only, and may be 
less elsewhere. 

The cheapest lath fence is made with the posts 
four feet apart, first sawing them in two length- 
wise at a saw-mill, and nailing the lath directly to 
the posts without the use of strips. 
per laths have short vertical pieces fastened to 
them with cleat nails, and present points to pre- 
vent fowls alighting on the fence. Such a fence 
(fig. 2) will cost, for four feet, one-half post, three 
cents; twenty laths, eight cents; and the nails, 
three cents, per running foot, six feet high, or one- 
half cent per square foot. 

More expensive and durable fences may be made 
of pickets, bean-poles, or wire netting. For moy- 
able fences, tarred, netted rope is excellent, and 
ean be procured from any dealer in poultry sup- 
plies. The price varies according to quality. Num- 
ber six wire may also be used as strings, three 
strings being fastened to the posts and lath, inter- 
laced by alternating them so as to have the upper 
and lower strings on one side of the lath, and the 
middle string on the other, as shown in fig. 3. Old 
barrel staves can also be used for fencing, by plac- 
ing the posts close together, and nailing the staves 
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from the staves or strips, if preferred. 


Concerning Ticks. 


A correspondent sends us some insects, from 
which the accompanying engravings are made, of 
about the real size. The left-hand figure shows the 
upper, and the other, the lower side. The creatures 
are evidently Ticks, now regarded as insects, be- 
longing with the spiders, mites, ete. Indeed, ticks 
are really mites of a larger size. The proper in- 
sects have a distinct head, chest (thorax), and ab- 
domen, which is made up of distinct rings. The 
ticks have no rings, 
and a head and body 


are all the visible 
parts. They usually 
have cight legs, 


terminated by claws 
adapted for holding 
on, and their mouth parts are constructed for the 
copious sucking of blood. In their early life, the 
ticks live upon plants, but when occasion offers, 
they attach themselves to vertebrate animals of all 
kinds, man included. The females are covered 
by a skin capable of great extension, and when one 
of them can attach itself to an animal, it at once 
begins to suck blood, and grows to many times its 
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original size. Cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and other 
quadrupeds are attacked by them, as are bats and 
several birds. Hunters and others, who are much 
in the woods, are sometimes annoyed by them. 
Ticks are abundant in some parts of the far West 
and Southwest, and attack not only cattle and their 
drivers, but deer and other wild animals. Ticks 
cause great annoyance to cattle, but they soon get 
so large, that they are readily seen and may easily 
be removed. When they attack the traveller, the 
itching they cause is so intense that the cause is 
soon sought and removed. If neglected, they have 
sometimes caused serious tumors, which had to 
be opened and the annoying creature extracted. 


a -— 


Beware of Bloat. 
<—_ 

Bloating from over-feeding on clover is not 
uncommon among cattle inautumn. No experi- 
enced farmer would think of turning his stock into 
a stout piece of clover when the dew is on or when 
it is wet with rain ; but bloat may come from some 
disorder of the digestive apparatus; or if the 
herbage be too rank, so that it cannot be properly 
disposed of, it will ferment in the paunch, produc- 
ing gas, which, by its pressure, closes all way of 
escape, and, unless relief can be given, the animal 
will die. Every farmer should know how to 
“tap”? the paunch, to let the gas escape. If no 
other means are at hand, insert a sharp pen-knife 
about half-way between the last rib and the hip, 
and eight inches below the level of the line of the 
back, the point tending somewhat downwards. 
This opening will allow the gas to pass off, and the 
wound will soon heal. A better instrument, and 
one that every stockman should have, is the tro- 
char, made for this purpose. This consists ef a 
sharp-pointed steel pin, about six inches long, 
having a tube (canula) which covers all but the 


point. When the pin is inserted, the tube follows 


it and remains, forming a means of exit for the gas 
Food should be light for a few 
J. W. D, 


in the paunch. 
days after such an operation. 
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A Desirable Milking Shed. 


Recently, while in Steuben County, N. Y., we 
observed a peculiarly constructed building used 
as a milking shed during the warmer portions 
of the year. It is a common frame structure, 
thirty-five feet in length and eighteen fect wide, 
with posts eight feet high. The sides and ends 
are boarded up and down with eight-ineh stuff, 
leaving a space three inehes wide between the 
boards for ventilation, light, ete. A row of com- 
mon stanchions are placed along each side. A 
dooris made at one end, through which the cows 
enter. If grain is fed, it is placed in position be- 
fore the cows are admitted. A small quantity of 
salt is kept on the floor, immediately in front of the 
stanchions, thus allowing the cows to obtain a 
supply twice each day. This manner of salting is 
an inducement for the cows to enter the building 
and take their accustomed places ; it also tends to 
keep them quiet while milking. This arrangement, 
for cleanjiness, ventilation, ete., is far superior to 
the common basement stables, and is a great im- 
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long, and from one to four inches in diameter. 
The smaller ones are planted by means of a spade 
or crowbar, and the larger are driven into the soil. 
The larger cuttings of willow are sometimes set 
only six inches apart, but three feet apart is better. 

Of Poplars, the Cottonwood has been in 
favor for high dry ground, though Mr. Judd 
writes from Nebraska that many Cottonwood 
trees in that State have been ruined by the 
Cottonwood-worm. — It desirable to procure 
cuttings from male trees only, as the female, 
when in fruit, seatters the cottony down of 
its seeds, and this for awhile is very annoy- 
ing. Among Willows, the White Willow and its 
variety, the Golden Willow, are the most useful. 
In spite of the fact that the White Willow was 
over-praised several years ago, and cuttings of any 
kind of willow were sold under this name, at a 
high price, the tree is a valuable one, and allows a 
shelter to be made inashort time. These trees, 
the Poplar and Willow, will soon be large enough 
to allow other and more valuable kinds to be added 
to the shelter belt. The Ash-leaved Maple, often 
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A MILKING SHED.—Drawn and En 


provement over the usual plan of milking in the 
open yard, where broken stools, spilled milk, and 
irritable tempers are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. No matter how stormy it may be with- 
out, this shed always secures a dry place, with 
comparative quiet. A greater supply of milk is 
obtained with such a shed. The floor of the stable 
portion may be of earth, covered with coarse gravel. 
pn eS 
Shelter Belts of Trees. 
> 

In all of the prairie States, and in other locali- 
ties where there are wide plains, over which the 
wind has full sweep, belts of trees are necessary 
for protection against the prevailing winds. The 
necessity for such shelter has been forced upon 
farmers and others by so many losses, that it is 
now generally admitted, and the only question at 
present is, as to the kind of belts to provide. 
Whatever may be said of the formal appearance of 
a country, cut up by rows of trees, the question of 
esthetics must give way to that of utility. In 
many places it is between formal rows of trees, 
and no orchards, often bad field crops, and no 
shelter to cattie and sheep. Besides these, shelter 
is needed for the farm dwellings and barns, not 
only against winds but severe snows, and even 
roads can only be kept passable when lined by 
trees. In planting belts of timber, the first con- 
sideration is time; that which will form a shelter 
the soonest is the best. For rapidity of growth, 
the Poplars and Willows take precedence of all 
others. These are grown from cuttings, the size 
of which is not important. Different planters use 
them from eighteen inches to four or five feet 
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called Box-elder, is an excellent tree for this pur- 
pose. It grows rapidly, and if planted somewhat 
thickly at first, say ten feet apart, its thinnings, as 
soon as the trees encroach upon one another, 
will afford valuable fuel. A belt being once estab- 
lished, any other trees suited to the climate may be 
planted, and in time the willows and poplars, hay- 
ing answered their purpose, can be removed. The 
trees added to the beit should be in part ever- 
greens, for the sake of the greater protection they 
afford in winter. Some planters prefer only native 
kinds, among which the White Pine and Red Ce- 
dar are the most prominent. The form of Red 
Cedar, common at the West, is so different in habit 
and rapidity of growth from that common on the 
sea-coast, as to appear like a different tree. Among 
exotic evergreens useful in belts, the Norway 
Spruce is one of the best. The European Larch 
and the Deciduous Cypress of our Southern States 
(where it will flourish), though not evergreens, are 
conifers of very great value for shelter belts. 


Five Good Acres Free. 
<—_ 

Riding along an interior highway in New York 
State, we stop to make the following suggestive 
notes: Here is a farmer with his men cutting an 
excellent crop of hay right in the road, that is, on 
the strips twenty-eight to thirty feet wide each side 
of the central wagon track. The grass is good for 
one and a half ton peracre. The “ public” only 
need the wagon track, and the owner of the farm 
through which the highway runs, rightly claims 
that the use of the land, so far as not needed by 
the public, belongs to him. Cattle, horses, pigs, 
and other animals are not “ free commoners ” in 








the town. This farmer has prepared the land be- 
tween and clear up to the fences, and keeps it as 
well cultivated and free from briars and weeds as 
the rest of the farm. The side ditches are hol- 
lowed out broad, and yield first-rate Timothy. 
Result: the road extends thus nearly three-quar- 
ters of a mile, say two-thirds, and is four rods 
wide ; the wagon track about. six feet wide, or say 
cight feet. A little figuring will show that every 
seven hundred feet, fifty-eight feet wide, gives a 
good acre, and three thousand five hundred feet 
(two-thirds of a mile) supplies five acres of good 
grass, from which,as we write, the farmeris cutting 
about seven and a half tons of first-class hay, from 
What very many others allow to run to waste ! 


—_—s 


Arbitration as a Means of Avoiding 
Litigation. 
oe 

Mr. L. J. M. writes us: In your article in the 
June American Agriculturist, on “How to Avoid 
Litigation,” you do not, among valuable sugges- 
tions, mention the method by arbitration. Would 
not this be a proper, and oftentimes very valuable, 
means of avoiding litigation, especially among 
farmers, Whose differences in many cases do not 
involve many legal principles, but result from mis- 
taken notions of facts? If I am correctly in- 
formed, it is perfectly lawful for persons to refer 
their disputes to one or more disinterested out- 
siders, and that the decision so arrived at becomes 
just as binding upon the parties as the judgment 
of a Court. 


Answer.—It is perfectly proper and legal for 
persons who cannot settle their differences between 
themselves, to get arbitrators to do it for them. 
The law favors arbitration as a peaceable and inex- 
pensive method of settling difliculties. In many 
of the States there are statutory provisions, by 
which a judgment of the Court may be rendered 
on the award or finding of arbitrators, concerning 
a matter duly submitted to them. It is almost al- 
ways possible to take a case out of Court, and 
submit it to referees at, any stage of its progress. 
In the absence of any statutory provisions, it is 
always lawful for parties to agree to submit their 
differences to arbitrators, and abide by their de- 
cision. The agreement to do so may be either oral 
or written, but the latter is the better way. The 
form is not essential, except that the meaning 
should be carefully expressed. It is customary, in 
addition to the agreement, for the parties to exe- 
cute to each other an arbitration bond, conditioned 
on each party performing the award given by the 
arbitrators, whatever it may be. If the award is 
properly made, it then becomes binding on the par- 
ties. But it is not always easy to make an award 
that will hold, and this fact, so far as it extends, is 
an objection to the method. In the first place, the 
award must conform to the terms of the submis- 
sion, as contained in the agreement to refer. The 
arbitrator’s authority comes entirely from the sub- 
mission. If they exceed it, their whole work fails. 
The precise question submitted to them, and noth- 
ing else, should be answered. The award must 
not affect strangers in any way. It must be cer- 
tain ; that is, so expressed that there can be no 
reasonable doubt as to what is meant. It must be 
possible, otherwise it will be senseless and of no 
effect. It must be reasonable and final, and made 
in perfect and entire good faith, and upon full and 
impartial hearing. If deficient in any of these re- 
quisites, it will not bind ®he partics. Either party 
may revoke his submission at any time before the 
award is made. The death of either party revokes 
the submission, as also does the death of one or 
more of the arbitrators. When the award is made, 
it is common for the referees to deliver it to the 
prevailing party, on payment by him of the fees 
of arbitration. A better method is to seal and ad- 
dress a copy to each of the parties. 

lt will be seen that arbitration is, after all, only 
a kind of litigation, and that if it were counted 
among the means of avoiding litigation, it would 
only be classing the end to be avoided among the 
methods of avoiding it. Still itis well worth con- 
sidering by farmers, who find themselves in dis- 
pute about some simple question of fact, as, for 
instance, the amount of damage which A’s breechy 
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cattle have done to B’s corn, or as to what was the 
value of A’s sheep which were killed by B’s bad 
dog. Such questions can generally be quickly, 
cheaply, and justly settled by one or more fair- 
minded neighbors, and the expense, delay, and 
aggravation of asuit in Court may thus be avoided. 
te 


A Cheap Ensilage Cart. 


The adoption by many farmers of the silo meth- 
od of preserving fodder, has made it necessary 
to change the manner of feeding live stock. When 
the ensilage is removed twenty feet or more from 
the silo to the feeding rack, it is best to have some 
means of conveying it in quantities of from one to 
two hundred pounds ata time. This can be done 
cheaply and quickly by a small hand-cart, one of 
which any farmer having the tools can make in 
half a day. A good form of ensilage cart is shown 
in the engraving, and is simply a box eighteen 
inches wide, three feet long, and two and a half 





AN ENSILAGE 


CART. 


feet in hight. A wooden axle, of some tough 
fibre, is nailed to the bottom, ten inches from the 
end, and wheels from one to two feet in diameter 
are placed upon the axle. Suitable wheels can be 
made from planks, with cleats nailed on to keep 
them from splitting. Handles and legs are at- 
tached as shown in the engraving. The axle being 
near the center, throws nearly the whole weight of 
the load upon it while being moved. It will be 
found easier to handle than a barrow, and not so 
liable to upset when unequally loaded. It is a 
cheap arrangement, and may be used for various 
other purposes as well as for moving ensilage. 








How I Secured Chickens. 
> 

Some years ago I paid a visit to the country on 
the 22d of August, and was surprised to find that, 
up to that time, there were no little chickens on 
the farm, which was a large one. I was told that 
some animals had destroyed all the eggs and young 
chickens, and that it was 
useless to try to raise any. 
I proposed to make a 
secure nest, and see what 
might yet be done, but was 
met by several objections : 
first, it was too late ; then 
there were no eggs; and 
finally, there was no hen 
wanting to sit. I sent to 
a neighbor for eggs, and 
found a hen sitting in a 
dark entry upon nothing. 
I planted a post in the 
back-yard, nailed an invert- 
ed wash-basin on the top of 
it, and then a sitting-box 
(see engraving) over that. 
I made a nest of fine hay, 
put in the eggs, placed corn 
and water on the shelf atc, 
opposite the vertical open- 
ing at d, put in the hen, 
raised the back door at a, and fastened it by a nail 
through a gimlet hole at 6. I soon found the head 
of the hen at d, and she appeared contented with 
the arrangements for her comfort. As this was an 
experiment, I did not open the back door for three 
days. The hen came out when it suited her, and 
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in time hatched twelve chickens, all of which grew 
to maturity, and were shown to me the following 
spring. The box became a favorite retreat for lay- 
ing and sitting hens, and was in use until it fell to 
pieces from age and decay, some years afterward. 
Where there are rats, minks, or skunks, this form 
of box is very easily made; it should stand about 
three feet from the ground. I found in later trials 
that a sitting hen did not require locking in for 
more than one day, to reconcile her to the new 
nest. The roof is made long at e, as I found this 
necessary to secure the food against thieving chick- 
ens, Which mounted the roof to steal. N. P. H. 
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Shall We Plant Orchards in Autumn? 

> 

Each year, at this season, the question comes up 
as to the desirability of planting trees in fall, in 
preference to spring. As with many other ques- 
tions, no invariable rule, that will serve for all 
portions of our wide and diversified country, can 
be given. In some instances, spring planting is 
essential to success, and in others fall planting is 
greatly preferable. To decide between the two 
seasons, we must take into consideration the cli- 
mate, the character of the soil, and the kind of 
trees. Fruit growers are agreed that trees should 
be taken up from the nursery in autumn, as the 
condition of the soil allows them to be dug with 
less injury to their roots, and the stock at the nur- 
series not being reduced, a full assortment of 
varieties can be supplied, and there is less chance 
of getting the ‘‘culls”’ after the best trees have 
been sold. When a tree in the nursery makes its 
full growth, the new wood becomes firm and thor- 
oughly ripened; each stem and twig is terminated 
by a bud, and in the base of each leaf is a smaller 
bud, more or Iess fully developed. When these 
buds, as well as the stems upon which they are 
placed, have made their full growth and are ripe, 
the leaves have done their work ; their appearance, 
and the manner in which they hang upon the tree, 
show that they are no longer active. The leaves 
may remain for weeks, often until frost comes, un- 
less a severe storm causes them to fall. If the 
leaves be tried, it will be found that they as readily 
part from the stem as does a ripe fruit. Their 
work being finished, they have made preparations 
to fall, a line of separation between the leaf and 
the stem has been provided, and when given a 
slight pull, the leaf separates at this line, leaving a 
clean sear. Much has been said about stripping 
the leaves from nursery trees, as if it were a fraud 
upon the buyer. If intelligently done, when the 
leaves are ripe, no harm can result, and it ought 
always to be done when trees are taken up in au- 
tumn, if only for their safety in the packages. 
The argument against procuring trees from the 
nursery at this time, because the leaves must be 
stripped, is not worth considering. 

In those northern localities where the season of 
autumn is brief, planting at that time is not advisa- 
ble; but in alarge part of the country, after the 
first few frosts, there is a long succession of the 
most delightful days, and winter approaches slow- 
ly. In such localities, fruit trees may be planted 
in the fall with decided benefit. A tree is not like 
a stake stuck in the ground, to remain unchanged. 
The tree, though at rest,is still alive. Its buds 
and bark keep up a certain activity. It is well 
known that if apparently dormant cuttings of the 
grape or currant be set out in the fall, they will 
form a callus at the lower end, and the currant, 
especially, will even produce roots; all this takes 
place without the presence of a leaf or any appar- 
ent life in the cutting. Whena tree is planted in 
the warm soil in autumn, its roots begin to heal 
where they have been wounded, and new fibres 
push out and help fix the roots in the soil. A cer- 
tain work of preparation which the roots must do 
hurriedly in the spring, if planted at that time, is 
much better done in autumn, and when the grow- 
ing season begins, the tree is prepared for it. Wet 
soils are not favorable for autumn planting, nor 
indeed for any other. If the earth will be satur- 
ated with water in winter, it is no place for the 
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roots of trees. Heel-in the trees, and by laying 
drains, prepare the land for setting them next 
spring. In planting trees at this season, they 
should have the preparation we have advised for 
spring, i. e., to smoothly cut all broken roots, and 
to diminish the tops one-third to one-half : more- 
over, a sharp mound of earth should be made 
around the base of each tree, a foot or eighteen 
inches high, both to steady it against heavy winds, 
and to keep off the mice. The stone fruits, peach- 
es, cherries, etc., are regarded as less suited to fall 
planting than apples, pears, ete. ; but in the peach 
districts of Delaware and Maryland, extensive 
plantings are made in autumn. The planting of 
deciduous ornamental trees is subject to the same 
conditions as that of fruit trees, and the same may 
be said of currants and other fruit-bearing shrubs. 


A Fruit Picker. 
—. 

Large apples, finely colored, and without spot, 
bruise, or blemish, always command a high price 
in market. As these apples are frequently found 
on the extreme ends of the highest branches of 
the trees, it is a difficult matter to secure them 
without bruising. They are beyond the reach of a 
person on the tree oron a step-ladder, and to shake 
them down is toruin them. Most fruit pickers 
are arranged to pull the fruit off the tree. Pull 








one apple off, and down come five or six more of 
the best on the limb. 


To obviate this, we invented 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 3. 
the picker shown in the engravings. Figure 1 is 
the picker. The pieces, a and }, are iron, shaped 
as seen in the cut. They work on a rivet, and are fas- 
tened securely to the end of the pole, c. Holes are 
punched through a and 6, and stiff wires inserted, 
forming a cage for the fruit. The toothed end of 
piece } is sharp, and slides over the end of a, which 
may be sharp or not. A small hole is bored through 
the pole, and a notch cut in the front edge fora 
small pulley, d. A strong cord is attached to the 
lower end of b, and passes through the hole over 
the pulley, and down the pole through screw-eyes 
placed a short distance apart. Figure 2 is asection 
of the lower end of the pole. Eighteen inches 
from the end, the pole is squared for about fifteen 
Over this squared portion is fitted a slid- 
ing-box handle. A thumb-stop is fastened to the 
upper end, as shown in fig. 3. The thumb end 
is held up by a small spring, which presses the up- 
per end into notches in an iron rachet bar fitted 
A screw-eye is inserted in the upper 
The pole may be of any 


inches. 


into the pole. 
end, and a cord attached. 
desired length. 

To pick apples, grasp the pole at the lower end 
with one hand, and by the sliding-box handle with 
the other. Press the thumb-piece and slide it up, 
and the weight of piece b opens the jaws of the 
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picker. When the apple is in the cage, draw the 
slide down until the points of the picker meet on 
the apple stem. The thumb-stop will hold it se- 
cure, Turn the pole slowly without pulling, push- 
ing, or shaking the limb, and the apple will come 
off easily. The cage of the picker should be large 
enough to contain the largest apple, and enough 
wires may be attached to hold the smallest. The 
jaws should not be over one-eighth of an inch 
thick, flattened on the inside, to prevent bruising 
the ripe fruit. They may be wrapped with cloth, 
if thought necessary. Q. 
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Make the Meadows Permanent. 
> 

We cannot expect meadows, as they are usually 
managed, to be permanent. Grass, this year, in 
old meadows, is much lighter and thinner than 
last year. The pust season has been one of ex- 
treme dryness in some sections of the country, 
there being no rain for two or three weeks during 
the time of getting in the hay. The removal of 
the grass during this dry period, allowed the 
hot sun to fall directly upon the roots, weakening 
and killing a large amount of them. Cutting with 
mowing machines, as it is generally done, leaves 
the stubble soshort that it affords scarcely any pro- 
tection to the roots. Under these circumstances, 
meadows will run out; and when there is no 
growth of aftermath, there will be a loss in the 
future production of the meadow. If the winter 
is open, and the surface of the ground exposed, 
the damage is increased. A good aftermath is an 
indication of vigor in the grass roots, and essential 
to the protection of the meadow in winter and 
early spring. How shall this be secured? A 
farmer who succeeded ip preserving his meadows 
better than his neighbors, had a rule never to cut 
them in a dry time, and once in three years to let 
the grass stand until the seed ripened, so that 
it would shel] out and renew the meadow. 
These results may be obtained by other methods, 
and the hay secured before it is over-ripe. The 
cutting-bar of the machine should te set higher, 
so as to leave longer stubble, which will help to 
keep the plants from drying up. Plaster, liberally 
sown over the surface, will attract moisture and 
perhaps ammonia, and give the grass a good start. 
With a higher stubble, and this inexpensive auxil- 
iary, a growth of aftermath may be secured; and 
if this is left to rot on the ground, an annual pro- 
tection and enriching may be obtained, which will 
help to make the grass permanent. Pasturing 
meadows is frequently a damage. If seed is sown 
in August or September, and covered as much as 
possible with a harrow, it will help to renew the 
crop, although not so well as to sow the seed, and 
sprinkle it over with muck or finely rotted manure. 
It will pay, when a field is well fitted for a 
meadow, to make it as permanent as possible. C, 
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Successful Celery Management. 
=> 

Certain plants grow most rapidly during Sep- 
tember. The warm days are followed by cool 
nights, which bring copious dews; these refresh 
and invigorate the plants to such a marked degree, 
that it is not difficult to believe that they act asa 
fertilizer, bringing down the ammonia of the at- 
mosphere for the use of the plants. Among the 
crops most strikingly benefited by the alternation 
of warm days and dewy nights, is celery. Hav- 
ing recovered from the effects of transplanting, it 
is now fairly established ; its rapid growth should 
be encouraged by the frequent use of the hoe, 
without reference to the presence of weeds. In 
the old plan of planting celery at the bottom of a 
trench, earth was added every week or two. Some, 
in adopting the improved method of planting upon 
the surface, think that it is necessary to earth up 
the plants gradually. This is a mistake, and the 
treatment will result in poor, hollow stalks. In 
the present method, the plant should first make its 
full growth, and then be blanched by excluding 
the light, which is the object of earthing up. If 
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the earthing is gradual, the stalks will continue to 
grow at the tops, but largely at the expense of the 
lower part, which will be drawn upon to continue 
the growth, and instead of solid, crisp, and tender 
celery, it will be tough, hollow, and stringy. The 
| main portion of the crop should not be blanched 
| until its growth is complete, and severe frosts are 
at hand. If celery is needed for early use or sale, 
then a share of the crop, but only as much as can 
be disposed of, is to be earthed up. The first step 
in doing this is to bring the stalks of each plant 
into an upright position, grasping them with one 
hand, while with the other sufficient soil, previ- 
ously made loose by hoeing, is drawn towards the 
plant and pressed against it, to keep the stalks 
erect. This operation, called “handling” by the 
gardeners, is followed in about a week by earthing 
up by use of the spade, banking the earth against 
the plants to about half their hight. A week later 
the earthing is carried as high as the tops of the 
plants. Celery thus treated will blanch in about 
ten days, and should be used as soon as ready. 
The bulk of the crop, for winter use, is to be 
“handled” in the same manner, but not until 
next month, when all the plants should be brought 
into shape, the stems being erect, by this treatment. 


A Disbeliever in Hedges. 
—_~eo 


Western farmers are apparently beginning to 
realize that Osage Orange hedges are not altogether 
an unmixed blessing, for I observe they are not 
now planting them around, across, and through 
their farms as freely as a few years ago. They 
were then styled the “poor man’s fence,” and 
while their praises were sounded far and near, 
thousands of miles were set out. A great many 
farms were divided into ten-acre lots, and some 
even smaller. Many of these cross-hedges have 
lately been cut out, and there are indications that 
more will soon follow. Between my farm and that 
of a neighbor stands a hedge that was planted 
thirteen yearsago. The greater part of it was allow- 
ed to grow at will, and across section of it, roots and 
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Fig, 1.—vcNTRIMMED HEDGE PLANT. 


all, is shown in fig. 1. A small portion has been 
kept closely trimmed down to the hight of four 
feet, and a cross section of this is shown in fig. 2. 

The land on my side of the hedge has been con- 
stantly cultivated and frequently manured. On the 
opposite side, my neighbor has a strip of grass 
land twenty feet wide, which he uses as a road. 
The roots of the hedge, and their effect upon my 
corn crop last year, are plainly shown in figs. 1 and 
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Fig. 2.—TRIMMED HEDGE PLANT, 


2. Investigation showed that, on my side, each 
large root was fed by thousands of fine fibrous 
roots, which literally filled the ground, reaching 
both up and down, and robbing the soil of all the 
fertility and moisture within their reach. The for- 
mer owner of my land made a weak attempt to 
prevent this piracy on the part of the hedge by 
digging a ditch two feet deep alongside of it. The 
| effect of this ditch is shown in fig. 3, The evil 
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effects of the hedge roots were most noticeable 
during a dry season, and always very apparent. 

I suggested to my neighbor that it would please 
me greatly if he would grant me permission to re- 
duce the whole hedge to a uniform hight of four 
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Fig. 3.—HEDGE AND DITCH. 


and a half or five feet. He objected on the ground 
that it afforded a fine windbreak for his pastures, 
yards, etc. Not wishing to enter into doubtful and 
expensive litigation with him, I had a ditch four 
feet deep and three feet wide dug the entire length 
of the hedge, two feet from it. It was a difficult 
and laborious job, but millions of the robber roots 
were severed, and the effect on both my land and 
the hedge was significant. About one-fourth of 
the hedge died. The remainder seems to be afflicted 
with the ‘* yellows,’’ while my crop this year looks 
as well close by the ditch as it does fifty feet away. 
When it is fully understood that a healthy, trimmed 

Osage Orange hedge requires land at least a rod in 
width upon which to grow, and that an untrimmed 
hedge requires fully two rods, I think a less number 
of cross hedges will be planted, and many more that 
now cumber the land will be grubbed out. P. 
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Preserving Forests against Fires, 
a oe 

Wherever it is possible leave the trees standing 
in blocks. Between these blocks the land should 
be kept under cultivation by the plow, or pastured 
so closely as to prevent any grass from growing up 
and standing in high tufts, for such would enable 
the fire to run over the ground, and thus carry it 
from one block to another, to the destruction of 
their trees. The size of these blocks ought to be 
as small as possible; as a general rule, we would 
limit them to five to twenty acres, and never let 
one exceed fifty acres. The cultivated division 
between these should vary in breadth according to 
circumstances, to be decided upon by a Govern- 
ment surveyor, As western winds are more gen- 
erally prevalent during a dry time, when forests 
are most liable to be fired, the space ought to be 
broader between the eastern and western lines than 
the southern and northern. As wood and timber 
are cut, they should be hauled out from the woods 
and piled on or near the center of these spaces, 
and then, in case of fire, these at least would be 
saved from destruction. 

Before commencing lumbering in the forests, or 
clearing for cultivation, the tract of country sub- 
ject to this ought to be surveyed, and the spaces 
lined out to be first cut over, and all the brush 
cleaned up and burned before dry weather sets in. 
In some instances, these spaces could be left safely 
to grow up a new forest, but it would be better to 
put them under cultivation or into grass. If suit- 
able blocks of forest were left standing, the thin- 
nings of these would go far to supply the country 
with a sufficiency of lumber. As soon as a tree 
here had attained a proper age and size, it might 
be cut down, hauled out, and turned into lumber, 
as is done in many of the European forests. This 
gives the younger trees near where they stood a 
chance fora better and more rapid growth, thus 
keeping the blocks up for a never failing supply 
of wood and timber for the annual wants of the 
country. 

Forests are set on fire by so many various ways, 
that neither guards nor laws, however strict, can 
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entirely prevent them. These are mainly done by 
hunters, pic-niec parties, brush burning, sparks 
from locomotives, or depraved people, delighting 
in‘the wanton destruction of valuable property 
belonging to others. The preservation of sufficient 
areas of forest where now standing, and the plaut- 
ing of others where needed, are important con- 
siderations, not only for our own United States, but 
for the whole continent of North and South 
America. This should now be made both a State 
and National subject, by passing such laws, and 
strictly enforcing them, as shall ensure their being 
properly cared for; and when we have done this 
for our own region of the Western hemisphere, let 
us use our influence to have the same thing ac- 
complished, where nct already done, ia all other 
portions of the American continent. 

Fire and !umbermen are annually making a 
shocking waste of our forests. It is fully proved 
now, that where reservations have been made of 
blocks from them by farmers, on the first settle- 
ment of their lands, the thinnings from these 
blocks for fire-wood, fencing, and lumber, have 
been more profitable to them than the crops gath- 
ered from the land entirely cleared up for cultiva- 
tion; and the wooded portions of the former now 
are worth and would readily sell for two to five 
times the price per acre of the latter. A, 
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The Large-Flowered Plantain Lily. 
<— 


We have little sympathy, as our readers are 
aware, with those who sneer at botanical names, 
but at the same time we are desirous that plants 
should have, when the botanical term is not a con- 
venient or a popular one, a name that will be gen- 
erally accepted. Very few object to Geranium or 
Magnolia, yet they are purely botanical names, but 
are easily adopted into our language. It is quite 
different with Eschscholtzia and Zauchsneria, names 
that have been given to Californian plants, which 
have never become popular on account of their 
formidable titles. We advocate the use of botan- 





THE PLANTAIN LILY. 


ical names in their place, but when these happen 
to be of a kind which will not be readily accepted 
by people in general as common names, let us 
find others. The plant here engraved will illus- 
trate our meaning. Its botanical name is Funkia 
grandiflora. The genus was named 4fter a German 
botanist by the name of “ Funk.” However ex- 
cellent a botanist Mr. Funk may have been, or 
however estimable as a citizen, the name Funkia, 
in this country, at least, can never be popular. 
The plants have been called ‘ Day-lilies,” but, 
unfortunately, some very different plants are also 
called by that name. Mr. Robinson, editor of the 
“Garden” (England), not long ago called for a 
popular name for the Funkias, and, if we mistake 
not, offered a premium for one. At all events, 
“Plantain Lily ’? was suggested as a popular name 
for Funkia, as the leaves have a general resemblance 
to those of the common weed known as Plantain, 
and it was accepted as a name likely to be used. 

We are glad that so appropriate a name has been 
given, as the plants are among those likely to be- 
come popular. A few years ago, in going through 
the streets of a New England town, we noticed 














that almost every front door-yard had a clump of 
the plant here illustrated. This indicated that the 
plant had qualities which made it desirable, and 
that it was easily propagated or divided. There is 
some confusion among the species of Funkia, but 
the one here figured will answer for the general 
appearance of all. In this the broad, distinctly 
veined leaves are of themselves ornamental; the 
flower stems, about eighteen inches high, produce 
Jarge funnel-shaped, pure white flowers, which 
have the odor of orange blossoms. The flowers 
appear in July, aud continue to be produced in 
succession until the autumn months. The ‘ Blue 
Plantain Lily,” called Hunkia ovata, and F. cerulea, 
has violet-blue flowers, which appear somewhat 
earlier than in the foregoing. There is one with 
beautifully variegated foliage, the leaves being 
edged with a broad band of white, which is known 
by the garden name of F. albo-marginata. There 
are some others, and all have qualities which must 
make them popular flowers, now that they have so 
popular a name as Plantain Lily. 


Storing for Winter. 
— > 


Those who have gardens should thus early con- 
sider the best methods of storing the crops that 
are to be kept through the winter. The old style 
farm-houses, where the cellar floor was of or- 
dinary earth, in which cabbages were planted out 
in rows, and vegetables stored in bins, are now 
happily rare. Stores of vegetables or of fruit have 
a direct effect upon the air of the cellar, and con- 
sequently upon that of the rooms above, and, as a 
matter of health, should not be tolerated in any 
considerable quantities. The method of storing 
vegetables practised by the market-gardeners is 
applicable everywhere ; and while it preserves the 
roots, ete., in excellent condition, it will relieve 
the farm house of one source of discomfort, if not 
of disease. Large masses of our products, whether 
those we term vegetables, such as roots, cabbages, 
etc., or those commonly called fruits, as apples, 
pears, ete., are not dead, inert matter, but are con- 
stantly acting upon the air which surrounds them. 
As arule, they take up oxygen from the air, and 
give off carbonic acid gas, a poison to animal life. 
No very large mass of vegetables or fruits should 
be stored in the cellar of the dwelling house for 
the winter. So far as roots are concerned, as well 
as cabbages and celery, they are much better stored 
outside. Of course, on farms where roots are 
largely cultivated, proper cellars are provided for 
storing them; but where moderate quantities of 
beets, carrots, parsrips, and other roots are to be 
preserved, to be taken out as needed for use, or 
for sale, the method of storing in trenches is to be 
commended. The place selected for the trench 
must be one in which water will not settle, or pro- 
vision must be made for complete drainage ; other- 
wise the method will fail. A long pit, or trench, 
is dug, six feet wide and three or four feet deep. 
The roots are then stacked up in sectiors about 
two feet long, and as high asthe top of the trench. 
One stack, or section of roots, being made, an- 
other is begun about half a foot from it, and the 
space between the two filled in with soil. The 
trench, when filled, will be two feet of roots, six 
inches of soil, and so on for its whole length. The 
roots are to be covered witk soil, and before freez- 
ing weather comes on, enough earth should be put 
on, two feet, more or less, and so rounded as to 
shed the water from rains and to exclude frosts. 
This method is in reality a series of small pits, 
from which the contents of one may be removed 
without disturbing the next. For small quanti- 
ties, in family gardens, barrels are sometimes sunk 
in the ground, the roots packed in them, with a 
layer of leaves above, and a cover over the whole. 
But for family use, a small quantity of vegetables 
in the cellar need not be objectionable ; they may 
be placed in boxes or barrels, and covered with 
earth, and thus preserved in a readily accessible 
condition. Celery may be preserved in boxes, not 
over nine inches wide, and of any convenient 
length. Soil is placed in the bottom; the edges of 
the box should be nearly as high as the plants. 
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Mr. F. J. Priest, Grant Co., Dakota, sends us 
specimens of a beetle which is destroying his po- 
tato vines. He writes that they are very abundant, 
and that he caught a panful in a short time. They 
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THE ASH-COLORED AND BLACK BLISTER BEETLES, 
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are eating the beets, peas, and cabbages ; in short, 
every green thing, but prefer the potato vines, 
This pest is the Black-rat Blister-beetle (Lytta 
murina), shown at 6 in the engraving, and has been 
known to appear in swarms upon the potato and 
other plants, especially in the more Northern 
States. There is a member of the same genus (ZL. 
cinerea), known as the Ash-gray Blister-beetle, 
which also attacks potato vines, the honey locust, 
and various sorts of the English bean. This beetle 
is shown ata. The uniform ash color is due to 
minute gray scales or short hairs that cover the 
surface of the beetle. This Blister-beetle has been 
known to swarm on apple trees, destroying the fo- 
liage and gnawing into the fruit. The Striped 
Blister-beetle (Zytta vittata) is a more Southern 
species, but some years it has been abundant on 
the potato vines in Central and Southern Illinois. 
The most successful method of destroying these 
Blister-beetles is to place straw between the potato 
rows and set fire to it. The straw burns very 
quickly, and does not injure the potato vines, 


Pickle Farming. 


Some farmers find the growing of cucumbers 
profitable ; others, hearing that they are a paying 
crop, plant more or less Jand with cucumbers with- 
out a definite idea as to what they will do with the 
product. Each year we have inquiries as to what 
shall be done with an expected crop of cucumbers. 
It is not often that the same person can both pro- 
duce the raw material and manufacture it into a 
salable article. It will be found that those farmers 
who have made money from cucumbers, have con- 
tracted beforehand with a pickle factory to take 
their crop at a stated price. It is not advisable, as 
a general thing, for farmers beyord the reach of 
pickle factories to grow cucumbers. The smaller 
the cucumbers, the higher the price by the thou- 
sand. For small ones, the picking should be made 
every day, or at least every other day, and they 
should be delivered at the factory every few days, 
or before they become discolored. Those who 
have planted cucumbers in localities where they 
can not readily dispose of them, must either salt 
the product themselves, or lose the crop. In the 
factories the cucumbers are salted in large vats, 
but on the small scale, this must be done in bar- 
rels. Whiskey or alcohol barrels are the best, and 
where it requires the pickings of several days to 
fill a barrel, a wooden follower must be provided. 
Take out one head of the barrel, place in the cu- 
cumbers, sprinkling salt among them, place on the 
follower, with a heavy stone upon it, and add suf- 
ficient water to cover the cucumbers. Add each 
day’s pickings with more salt, and use more water, 
if needed, until the barrel is full, when it is to be 
headed up. Half a bushel of the best dairy salt 
is needed to each barrel, and if this quantity has 
not been used as the cucumbers were laid in, add 
the remainder before heading up. Two points 
must be observed: in gathering the cucumbers, 
cut them so as to leave the stem attached, and use 
only salt of known purity. In putting down the 
cucumbers, count them, as they are sold by the 
thousand. Salted in this manner, and properly 
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headed up, with tight bungs, cucumbers will kan 
along time, but they will be ready for the pickle 
maker, that is, will be salted through, in about 
thirty days. The smaller the cucumbers, the 
greater the number that a barrel will hold. Do 
not mix large and small in the same barrel, but 
have the size uniform all through. Pickled in this 
manner, cucumbers will keep and can be trans- 
ported ; and if no sale is to be found near home, 
they can be sent to factories at a long distance. 
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Overladen Fruit Trees. 
oe 

It is a rule in fruit culture, that a tree should 
not carry any greater weight of fruit than its 
branches can sustain. Still, with some rapidly 
swelling fruits, peaches and plums especially, how- 
ever thoroughly thinning may have been done, it 
is often found, as the fruit ripens, that the weight 
is too great, and the branches, unless they are sup- 
ported, will break down with the load of fruit. 
The usual method of supporting overladen fruit 
trees is to place long stakes, with a fork at the 








TYING UP A FRUIT TREE, 


top, beneath them. A much better and more sim- 
ple method of effecting the purpose, is suggested 
by Dr. J. H. Mease, of Lebanon, Pa., who sends 
us a sketch, from which the engraving is made. 
Instead of using several stakes, one to each prin- 
cipal branch, he places a single strong pole against 
the trunk of the tree. The lower end of the pole, 
if desired, may be sunk a few inches in the soil, 
for additional support, but usually it will be suf- 
ficient to secure it to the trunk by means of straw 
bands, or other ties that will not bruise the bark. 
The pole being secured, the drooping branches are 
relieved by means of ties made fast to it, as shown 
in the engraving. Dr. M. states that this method 
of tying up the branches of overloaded trees is espe- 
cially useful in storms, the support being central, 
and more natural than where several props are used. 
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Regarding Beans. 


—<—— 
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We do not “live up to our privileges’ in the 
matter of beans. Custom has established the ar- 
rangement that certain varieties of beans, as the 
“Early Valentine,” ‘‘Golden Wax,’ and others, 
are good for ‘“‘snaps”’ or ‘‘string beans”; that 
the ‘‘London Horticultural,’’ the ‘*Lima,’’ and 
others are good when shelled green; and that the 
“Blue Rod,” ‘ Medium,” ‘‘ Navy,’’ and several 
others are proper for winter, or as ripe beans. All 
of this is very well, so far as it goes. But it re- 
stricts the usefulness of some beans. Let any one 
who has an over-crop of the London Horticultural, 
more than he needs for seed, make use of them as 
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he would the usual winter beans, whether for boil- 
ing or baking, with or without pork, and he will 
have an enlarged idea of the excellence of beans. 
As the best of all green beans are the Lima, so are 
they the best of all ripe beans. In locatities where 
the season allows of their ripening, they should be 
collected. If frost threatens, pull up the poles, 
with the vines attached, place them under cover, 
and allow what will, to ripen in this manner, and 
when the pods are dry, shell the beans. If any one 
likes the Yankee dish of “ pork and beans,” let him 
try the Limas, treated in the same manner as the 
ordinary white bean, and he will have a new ex- 
perience as to the utility and excellence of this 
bean. The ripe Lima beans, soaked or parboiled 
until quite tender, and then fried in butter, make 
a pleasing variety in winter. 
ee 


Diverting the Rose-Bugs. 
_— 


Rose-bugs are among the worst enemies of the 
grape-grower. After all else has gone well with 
his vines, he suddenly finds the flower clusters, or 
the clusters of just forming grapes, beset by these 
modest looking, drab-coated insects, which seem 
to delight in destroying the young grapes, eating 
off the flowers and young fruit. Where vines are 


hoe trained ina regular manner, it is not difficult to 


save the clusters by shaking off the insects in the 
early morning, and catching them in a pan holding 
a little water, upon which floats a film of kerosene. 
But every one is not on the lookout for the Rose- 
bug, and when it is too late to apply a remedy, 
many discover by the ragged clusters the destruc- 
tive work that has been wrought by this pest. Mr. 
E. H. Miller, an intelligent cultivator at Wading 
River (L. 1.), N. Y., informs us that he finds 
wherever the ornamental shrub, commonly called 
Deutzia scabra, grows near his grape vines, the 
Rose-bugs take to the flowers of the Deutzia in 
preference, and thus his grapes are protected. We 
have observed that our own vines have this year 
and last been remarkably free from Rose-bugs. 
There is near our little vineyard a row of Deutzia 
gracilis, and the Rose-bugs have been unusually 
few upon the flower clusters of the grapes. So far 
as this goes, it is indirect evidence in favor of Mr. 
Miller’s observation. We stated that the shrub 
found to be a protection was that ‘‘commonly 
called Deutzia scabra,”’ having in mind the fact that 
the shrub usually called by that name in the nur- 
series is D. crenata ; but so far as its utility in pro- 
tecting grapes goes, the name is of little impor- 
tance. Grape-growers will be grateful for this 
hint, and cultivate a charming shrub with a double 
purpose. 
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Lavender Flowers and other Aromatics. 





ee 
« Inan article in July last, on the culture of Lay- 
ender, we asked, supposing one had grown the 
plant, ‘‘ What will he do with it?” This was 
asked in view of the fact that there is no regular 
demand for many articles that might be readily 
produced here, could the grower meet with a sure 
sale for his crop. Mr. Atkinson writes us from 
Bloomfield, Miles Co., N. J., that so faras Lavender 
flowers are concerned, the tobacco manufacturers 
of the country use yearly fifty thousand pounds of 
the ground flowers for flavoring certain brands of 
smoking tovacco ; that a company there grinds an- 
nually from twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
pounds. He sends us a sample of the ground 
flowers—a delightful perfume it has. Mr. Atkin- 
son writes us, that he thinks that there is no dan- 
ger of overstocking the market, as at present they 
are entirely dependent upon Germany for the raw 
material for Lavender, as well as for various other 
articles used by the smoking tobacco manufactur- 
ers, such as Coriander, Anise, Fennel, Cummin, 
and Caraway Seeds, Sweet Clover, Laurel Leaves, 
ete. We thank Mr. A. for his information, and 
agree with him when he doubts if this country can 
compete with the cheaper labor of Europe in the 
production of the articles he enumerates. Still it 
is well for our cultivators to know that there is a 
demand for such products. 
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“Do You Want Window Gardens? 
~<_- 

Those who cultivate house plants, usually set 
them out in the open ground for the summer. 
Here, they are allowed to grow at will, and often 
increase to several times their former size. When 
the amateur is warned by the approach of frost, 
that he must take in his plants, he finds that he has 
a lot of unmanagable subjects. The roots are many 
times too large for the pots, while the tops have 
run wild and made a tangled mass, quite unsuited 
to window culture. As a rule, geraniums, ver- 
benas, and other soft-wooded plants, when set in 
the open ground, are not worth anything after- 
wards. It is much better to strike cuttings from 
the old plants, and depend upon these for the 
window in winter. With a view to preparing a 
stock of young plants, we have, in earlier months, 
described easy methods of propagation. If this 
has been neglected, and old plants must be used, 
if any, then the work of taking them up should be 
done this month. If left out until the nights be- 
come cool, the growth of the plants is checked. If 
taken up, they do not readily recover from the 
shock of removal, and the window garden becomes 
a hospital for struggling plants. When overgrown, 
cut the plants back into shape, both at root and 
top, and pot them. Severe treatment will be need- 
ed, but it this be done early, there will be time for 
them to recover. After a few days in the shade, 
give them a warm and sheltered place, and they 
will recuperate and start into new growth before it 
is time to take them in doors. While it is not ad- 
visable to take in house-plants too early, they 
should be protected during cool nights, and it is 
well to keep them on a piazza or in some other 
place, where they will have sufficient protection. 





Brick and Tile Edgings for Gravel Walks, 
—<——— 


Unless there is a protection of some kind placed 
between the gravel on the walk and the soil of the 
border, the rains will soon mingle the two, and al- 
low the grass to obtain a foothold upon the walk. 





Fig. 1.—G@RAVEL WALK WITH BRICK EDGING. 


Stones and tiles, shaped in fancy forms, are some 
times used as edgings, but they are somewhat 
expensive. As a good, serviceable substitute, 
common bricks or horse-shoe tile may be used. 
The manner of laying bricks is shown in fig. 1; 
they may be either set on end or laid lengthwise, 
only projecting about two inches above the level 
of the walk. Hard bricks, with square corners 
and of a uniform color, should be selected; ay 
edging laid with these presents a pleasing appear 
ance. In making an edging with horse-shoe tiles, 
place a board between the gravel and soil, and 
upon the upper edge of this lay the tiles. The 





Fig. 2.—TILE EDGING FOR WALKS, 


boards will serve to keep the tiles in line and the 
gravel in position. Two-inch tiles should be used, 
being careful to select only those that are straight, 
well burned, and alike in color. Wheu once in 
place, the tiles are not easily broken, and present @ 
finished appearance. Figure 2 shows the manner 
of placing the tiles upon the edge of the board, 

















Don't Leave the Table. 
ae 

It is often that the one who presides at the 
must also be her own waiter there, and it is very 
annoying to her, and to the guests, to be obliged 
to leave her seat every now and then to get some 
needed article, or to change the plates. Much of 
this unpleasant movement may be avoided by the 
use of a low side table; we have heard this called 
a “dumb waiter,’? a name which belongs to a very 
different affair; the French call it a servante. The 
engraving shows a convenient form for an arrange- 
ment of this kind; the size may be larger or 
smaller, according to that of the table itself. It 
should be strong and solid, and provided with cas- 
ters, to allow it to be easily moved. The shelves 
below are important; they increase the holding ca 
pacity, and allow soiled dishes, etc., to be put out 
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SIDE TABLE. 


A COMMON 


of sight. We have seen an excellent makeshift 
made from a box of convenient size, placed upon 
rollers ; in this there was a shelf, which, with the 
bottom and top of the box, afforded three places to 
hold articles. A strip around three sides of the 
top will be useful to keep articles from slipping 
off. A common box, with the sides neatly uphol- 
stered with some material of quiet color, and the 
top, shelf, ete., covered with oilcloth,would answer. 
These side tables are very common in city homes. 
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Hints for the Sick-Room. 
i 

Sickness is too apt to be synonymous with sad- 
ness, and it is all important that the person in 
charge of a patient should wear a bright, hopeful 
countenance. The weak look to the strong for 
support, and are quick to mark the slightest tokens 
of uneasiness or apprehension on the part of those 
about their bedsides, although they may give no 
outward expression of their sense of it at the 
time. A nurse who combines apparent confidence 
as to a happy result, with the tender attentions 
necessary to secure it, does but discharge the 
proper functions of her calling, save in extreme 
eases, of which we are not treating here. 

Let the nurse be quiet. Let her dress be of no 
stiff or rustling material ; her shoes of a kind that 
shall in no wise creak orcry. The modulation of 
the voice, too, should be carefully attended to. 
We cannot, and should not, forbear attendance 
upon the sick, because nature has not gifted us 
with that rare, blessed boon, of a sweet and mu- 
sical voice ; yet, even more earnestly than the elo- 
cutionist, should the nurse study to modulate such 
organs as she does possess, to the utmost gentle- 
ness of which they are capable. For nothing is of 
greater importance, we would assure her, if she 
desires to soothe irritated nerves, and quiet pér- 
turbed spirits, than to use an habitually soft and 











calm wns in all her conversation, either w ith an 
sick or in their presence. 

It is primarily important that an attendant 
should give quick heed to the physician’s orders, 
and obey them exactly. The hard-headed and 
opinionated nurse is one who incurs a heavy re- 
sponsibility, and in nine cases out of ten brings to 
grief her patient as well as herself. All important 
as is the province of the nurse, yet she should ever 
remember that it is subordinate to that of the 
physician, whose work it is to indicate the direc- 
tion and limits of her course. The best things 
lose their good qualities when misplaced and ill- 
applied. Another quality that 
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The material used in making this splasher ig 
fine white crash, which may be purchased for about 
ten or fifteen cents a yard. The size of the splasher 
will depend upon the space to be covered. The 
material must be cut with the selvedge at the top 
and bottom. The raw edges at each end must be 
hemmed. Trace the design lightly with lead-pen- 
cil, and work it in outline stitch with fine cotton, 
Scarlet is prettiest, and retains the color better 
when washed. Follow the outline carefully that 





the nurse should sedulously cul- 
tivate is, watchfulness as to her 
patient’s moods. She should 
adapt her conduct carefully to 
the demands of the minute, as 
indicated by expression of coun- 
tenance, or even an involuntary 
gesture, where the case is of a 
sick person who would be pa- 
tient if he could. In these days, 
when nervous maladies are so 
common, too much stress can 
not be laid upon this point. 
And yet it is a difficult lesson 
to instil by mere precept, for it 
involves tact, a subtile quality 
that is commonly thought to be 
more nearly allied to the graces 
than virtues, therefore rather 
an endowment of nature than 
a fruit of endeavor. Fortu- 
nately, however, for poor humanity, nearly every 
right thing and tact among the number is attain- 
able by patient effort, guided by good sense, such 
as all people of sound mind may reasonably aspire 
to. Then let not the plainest nurse despair of at- 
taining to this crowning grace of her profession. 
In pursuance of this end, guard well the tongue. 
Take care that no disagreeable topic of conversa- 
tion be continued, if perchance introduced. Get 
more imperative; guard against talking at all 
when the patient indicates by his own silence a de- 
sire for quiet. If the vote of all the sick were 
taken as to that fault in their nurses, from which 
they suffer most, we should not be surprised if, 
with one voice, they would say, garrulity. It is 
conceded that truth lies at the foundation of all 
popular beliefs; and if so, then nurses, as a class, 
are prone to talk too much. Let so base a vice as 
gossip no longer degrade one of the noblest and 
beneficent of human callings—the care of the sick. 
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A Seat in the Grove. 
—~>—— 

A correspondent sent us asketch of his device 
for making a seat in a grove. A tree had been 
feiled, leaving a stump of convenient hight. The 
top of this was made level, and surmounted with 








A BASKET YARD SEAT. 


of one of the modern styles of peach 


a cover 
baskets, which is made of elastic splints. When 
this cover is attached by a strong nail in the 


center, it forms an inviting and convenient seat. 
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A SPLASHER. 
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the design may not be lost in working. Another 
pretty kind is made of linen, the design drawn on 
the cloth with indelible ink. In this case the design 





A DESIGN FOR 


8 not to be embroidered, as the color of the ink is 


permanent. The splasher is to be tacked to the 
wall just above the back of the washstand, thus 
preventing the wall from being spotted with water. 
Outline pictures of various designs may be used ; 
flowers, birds, or a combination of both. The 
Kate Greenway pictures are favorites, as the quaint 
little figures can be very prettily arranged in a 
beautiful framework of flowers. ME. W. 
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Cooking Vegetables Poorly and Well. 


KOHL-RABI—PEAS, 
in taste and nutritiousness be- 
poorly and served 
the extra cost and Jabor 


POTATOES—CABBAGES-—-TURNIPS 

The difference 
tween properly and 
vegetables is very great ; 
of the former are very little. 

POTATOES are an expensive food, because four 
out of every five pounds are water; at thirty to 
thirty-five cents a bushel, they furnish more costly 
nutriment than flour at five dollars to seven dollars 
per barrel. Yet they are everywhere grown, are 
relished, and largely consumed. In all methods of 
cooking whole potatoes, select those of nearly the 
same size, whether large or small, as the cooking 
will be more uniform. Baking is preferable to 
boiling, if they are done through without blacken- 
ing or hardening the shell, as they are more mealy, 
are swallowed in amore finely pulverized condi- 
and therefore more easily digested, and all the 
nutriment is preserved, as proper baking merely 
expels the useless water. Any portion that is 
blackened or baked hard is indigestible, and fur- 
nishes little or no nutriment. As ordinarily hard 
baked, not over half of their substance is appro- 
priated as digested food. Pricking them with a 
ferk in many places before baking, aids the escape 
of moisture and renders them more mealy. If 
boiled in their jackets, peeling should follow, and 
then et them stand awhile in a hot kettle or bak- 
ing pan until the contained water escapes. If 
pared before boiling, a wearisome, wasteful, use- 
less process, the after drying is desirable, but 
slight baking after boiling is an improvement, 
rendering watery, soggy kinds more palatable and 
digestible. Frying potatoes is the worst method, 
though if in very thin slices, ordinary digestive 
Small new or unripe 


cooked 


tion, 


organs can dispose of them. 
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potatoes may have the outer skin scraped off, or 
larger ones be peeled, and a delicious dish prepared 
thus: Boil until tender, pour off the water clean, 
and while they are steaming dry, prepare a milk 
gravy. Into each pint of boiled milk required, 
stir a little salt, and a tablespoonful each of butter 
and flour, well rubbed together. If at hand, add 
alittle parsley, chopped fine. When thoroughly 
scalded, pour it over the potatoes, the larger ones 
being first cut small. Mashed potatoes, rightly 
made, are a very good dish, but in our observation, 
not over one family in five prepares them well. 
First in importance is to take out every bit of skin, 
eyes, or other discolored portions ; next, to mash 
them so thoroughly that there shall be no lumps 
left. You then have a uniform substance, with no 
suggestion of dirt or of diseased spots in the 
original potato. The additions of butter, milk, or 
cream, all good, must depend upon what one has 
on hand, and the economy necessary or desirable. 
Salt, but not too much. 

CABBAGES, TURNIPS, AND KOnL-RABI, of any age, 
but especially when young, boiled tender, well 
drained, and cut fine, are greatly improved by 
pouring over them the sauce above described. 

GREEN PEAS AND StriNG Beans, if boiled ten- 
der, and drained well on a colander or sieve, are 
much improved by being scalded in milk seasoned 
with butter and the needed salt. Smooth-skinned 
peas (the unwrinkled yaricties, like Marrowfats, 
Daniel O’Rourkes, etc.) are, to our taste, much 
better with the addition of a very little sugar. 
Cream, if to be had, is superior to milk, or milk 
and butter, for nearly all kinds of vegetables. J. 


Don’t Spoil Food with Salt. 


Tastes differ widely in reference to salt. One 
likes food almost as salt as brine. Another dis- 
likes the taste of salt greatly. To some it is almost 
poisonous in ordinary quantities, greatly disturb- 
ing digestion. A small quantity is usually bene- 
ficial as well as agreeable; more than this is use- 
less, and is more or less harmful, disturbing and 
vitiating the digestive fluids, a tribute to a vitiated 
taste and habit. A little on the outside of the food 
is more readily tasted than a much larger quantity 
mixed in before or during cooking or preparation 
of the food. As more can be added if wanted by 
any individual of a company, and as when once in it 
‘an not be got out, our house-keeping friends 
should always use moderation in salting food. 
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A Convenient Baking Table. 


The table from which the engraving is made 
stands under a north window, in a large kitchen, is 























convenient to the stove, and arranged to hold all 
or nearly all the articles needed in baking. The 
table is two and a half feet wide, six feet long, and 
high enough to take in an ordinary flour barrel, 
from which three inches of its top has been cut. 
It is made perfectly tight, and is raised three inches 
from the floor on six feet. It has four compart- 
ments. The first is to hold the flour barrel, and be- 
side the lid in the top, has adoor in the front. The 
second compartment has a sliding partition in the 
center, and is for Indian meal and Graham flour. 
The third compartment has a similar partition, and 
holds sugar. The last compartment is fitted up 
with drawers for holding baking powder, soda, 
cream of tartar, spices, extracts, etc. The top of 
the table is finished for use in making bread. A 
board for moulding bread is made to fit on the top, 
two and a half feet square, and when not in use, 








hangs at the side of the table by a ring and hook. 
Where baking is to be done for a large family, a 
table should be devoted exclusively to that pur- 
pose, and one like the illustration will be found 
much more convenient than an ordinary kitchen 
table. Fe =. Gs 
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“German Toast.”—Excellent. 
os 


A capital dish for breakfast or tea, or for dessert, 
is the following, the directions for which we so- 
licited for the American Agriculturist from a lady 
friend, at whose table we have partaken of it with 
decided satisfaction : Into a pint of milk stir three 
well beaten eggs, with two tablesoonfuls of flour 
and one of sugar, being careful to keep out all 
lumps. Soak in this, until saturated, medium 
thick slices of light bread ; baker’s bread is usu- 
ally preferable, unless the home-made is light and 
porous. Have ready, hot, a spider or frying-pan, 
with just enough butter to prevent sticking. Fry 
to a golden brown ; remove the slices, butter them, 
and sift on powdered sugar. Pile together, cover, 
and keep warm until served. Properly made, this 
is delicious, nutritious, and easily digested, if too 
much butter be not used. 

THE SAME, With Savce.—The above is preferred 
by some with sauce, instead of butter and sugar, 
thus: For two or three persons, rub well together 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of 
flour, and half teacupful of sugar, more if pre- 
ferred. Stir this first with a little cold water, and 
then with a full cup of hot water, and boil. 
Then flavor to taste with lemon, vanilla, or rose- 
water. This sauce is, to our taste, improved by 
stirring into it, just before taking from the fire, the 
whole of an egg beaten toafroth. Serve this with 
the toast, or the pieces may be dipped into it, laid 
together, covered, and kept warm until wanted. 








Grasses for Winter. 
> 


Most beautiful are the grasses, whether made 
into bouquets by themselves, or used with the dried 
or ‘‘ Everlasting’ flowers. The grain fields, the 
meadows and road-sides, as well as the swamps 
and marshy places, afford a great variety. These 
should be cut when they seem to be in perfection, 
and dried rapidly in the shade. Those of a stiff 
appearance, such as have their flowers in an erect 
spike, may be ticd in small clusters, and hung to 
dry with their heads downwards. Other grasses, 
with their flowers in graceful panicles, would be 
spoiled by this treatment. For these, provide a 
box of convenient size, filled with dry sand; the 
stems of the grasses can be stuck in the sand, and 
the flower clusters will dry in a natural position. 
A garret or any unused room will answer for dry- 
ing the grasses, and they may be left in the boxes 
of sand until wanted for making up into bouquets. 
A well arranged bouquet of dried grasses will 
make a welcome Christmas present. Select a damp 
time for making up the dried grasses into bunches 
or bouquets, as otherwise they may be so brittle 
that many of the smaller stems will be broken off. 
There are directions given for coloring, bronzing, 
and otherwise giving grasses an unnatural appear- 
ance. We consider all these in bad taste. Colored 
grasses are disgusting tous ; those that are dried in 
the shade will keep their beautiful natural colors. 





Canning Fruit. 


The season for canning fruit and vegetables is 
now at hand, and those house-keepers who have 
not been successful in their attempts at this work, 
will find the following a most excellent recipe: 
Place the fruit in either a granite iron, or porce- 
lain kettle ; never use common iron, brass, or tin 
for this purpose. Allow it to boil for about five 
minutes. Have the jars in readiness, and standing 
in a vessel of warm water, so that they may be 
heated gradually. Just before filling the Jar with 
fruit, dip a towel in boiling water and wrap it 
around the jar, and tuck the corners under the 
bottom for the jar to rest upon. Fill the jar 
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quickly, and when full, thrust a knife to the bot- 
tom and stir it around several times, and the air 
bubbles will rise to the top. Seal as tight as possi- 
ble, and stand the jar on the top in a moderately 
cool place. In afew hours turn the jar up, and try 
to seal tighter, standing it again on the top. Con- 
tinue this several times, or until the cover is tightly 
screwed on. Stand the jars in a cool, dark place 
in the cellar, looking at them occasionally for a 
few days. For several years the above has been 
my method of canning, and I know from experi- 
ence that all varieties of fruits and vegetables can 
be canned with perfect success in this way, N. B. 
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Arranging Flowers for the House. 
pai 


As usually arranged, flowers are to a great extent 
wasted. If one cuts a bouquet, allowing each 
flower a stem long enough to reach the water, and 
makes it up as the materials are gathered, a large 
share of the flowers will b2 hidden, and many buds 
be sacrificed that should have been allowed to 








Fig. 1.—A DISH FOR FLOWERS. 


open. From the same materials, a florist, or one 
with a little of his superior skill, would make two 
handsome bouquets, and both of them better in 
appearance than one thus put together. Where 
there is a great profusion of flowers, the waste in 
this careless arrangement is not of so much conse- 
quence; but where flowers are few, it is well to 
make them go as far as possible. To practice all 
the flower-savirg methods of the bouquet-maker, 
would require more time than most persons would 
care to give, but one of their styles takes but little 
time, and is very effective: the arrangement of 
flowers in plates and other dishes. The material 
for keeping the flowers moist may be sand or moss, 
If sand, it should be free from pebbles, and if sea 
sand is used, it must be washed, to remove the 
salt. When used, it must be damp enough to hold 
the shape into which it is formed; if too wet, it 
will run, For moss, sphagnum, or peat moss is 





Fig. 2.—A DISH OF FLOWERS. 

best ; allow it to dry, rub it up between the hands 
to break it up well, then wet it, and squeeze it in 
the hands as nearly dry as may be. In the absence 
of sphagnum, some of the mosses that grow in 
sheets upon rocks and around the bases of tree 
trunks will answer. Pick out leaves, stems, etc., 
and break up the moss, so it will hold the shape into 
which it is fashioned. In gathering flowers to ar- 
range in this manner, long stems are not needed. 
A good supply of green should not be forgotten. 
In making up, begin below and build upwards, 
using green to hide the sand or moss wherever 
needed. Arranging in this manner admits of great 
variety, not only in the disposition of the flowers, 
but in the shape of the vessel used and the form 
given to the groundwork. Some flowers, like Bal- 
sams, Clematis, etc., show to the best advantage 
when looked directly down upon, and such should 
have a flat or but slightly convex foundation. The 
engraving, fig. 1, shows a groundwork that is 
ready, and fig. 2, the arrangement completed. 
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The Four-Leaf Clover. 


s 
Johnny Halliday was raking hay in Farmer Tur- 
nipseed’s meadow, and as he busily worked he 
whistled a merry tune, for he felt very happy that 
summer’s day, though why he could hardly have 
told, except that the sky was so blue, the smell of 
the new-mown grass so very sweet, and he was so 
glad to have a week’s engagement at such pleasant 
out-door emplcyment as hay-making. 
“There is fun in being a country boy, even if 
one is poor,’”’ thought Johnny; ‘‘ but I should not 
mind having one fine suit of clothes like that 











spring water which gushed out of the rocks clear | not being hungry, 


as crystal, and fell into a beautiful moss-fringed 
hollow, like a basin below. ‘‘ This is jolly !”’ cried 
Johnny, kneeling down and taking a long drink of 
the pure liquid, using his little sunburned hands 
for a drinking-cup, ‘‘and just the place for fairies 
to live in’?; for his grandmother had told him 
many stories of elves and brownies, which old 
country people half believe frequent the woods, 
and which he liked to imagine were true, although 
he knew better. ‘So, little folks,’ he called 
playfully, “‘as I have found the four-leaf clover, I 
wish you would appear and give me three wishes, 
as they do in the fairy books.’? The words had 
hardly passed his lips when his sharp eyes caught 
sight of something bright glittering amongst a bed 
of feathery ferns near by. ‘‘ What can that be?” 
thought the boy, now quite sober; and half afraid, 
he plunged his hand down in the damp leaves, and 
held up a little gold watch, suspended by a slender 
chain. ‘‘Ob, what a beauty!’ he exclaimed. “I 
never saw one half as elegant; but how. did it 
come here?’ That was the mystery, for nobody 
in that neighborhood owned such a watch, and few 
strangers knew of the little spring hidden up there 
among the trees. 

“Tt must be the luck brought me by the magic 
clover,’ concluded Johnny at last, as he slipped 
the watch in his pocket and filled the pitcher ; 
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and rushed out of the house, 

For the first time in his life, Johnny lay awake 

far into the night ; and how dreary the hooting of 

the owls and chirping of insects sounded outside: 

and when he did fall asleep, it was only to be tor- 

mented by ugly dreams. He got up in the morn- 

ing dull and heavy-eyed, and as he put on his hat, 

still adorned with the withered leaf, he wondered 

if the clover had brought him such very good luek 
after all. It was still early when he started for the 
hay field, but some one was before him, for, as he 
trudged slowly along, his bare feet making deep 
prints in the dusty road, he came upon a young 
woman sitting by the wayside, her face hidden in 
her hands, and crying as though her heart would 
break.— Why, Kittie!” he exclaimed, “ what is 
the matter? I thought you were as happy asa lark 
up at the big hotel.”—The girl raised her head, 
and, seeing who it was, sobbed, ‘‘ Oh, Johnny, so 
I was, so I was, but I have been turned away; and 
what is more, my character taken from me, and it 
will kill my poor old mother to know I am in dis- 
grace.””—“ But what have you done ?’’—“ Nothing, 
nothing whatever; but I took care of Master Le 
Roy’s room, and they say I stole his wateh and 
chain out of the top drawer, although T never saw 
it. But it is gone, and I ¢an not prove my inno- 
cence. You will never believe me now, Johnny, 
when I say, ‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ ”’— In- 
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chap,” and he followed with his eyes a lad of 
about his own age, who, mounted on a gray pony, 
came cantering up the road leading from the sum- 
mer hotel down by the river; ‘and, above all, I 
would like to go to a first-rate school, as I s’pose 
he does, for I don’t want to grow up without 
knowing anything.” And Johnny heaved a little 
sigh, for his greatest desire in life was to be able 
to go to the Academy at B——, a town some five 
miles distant, but to which his uncle, with whom 
he lived, could never afford to send him. His 
mind, however, was soon diverted, for as his eyes 
came back from the young rider, now disappearing 





over the hill, they fell upon something growing | 


down by the fence, and he exclaimed joyfully, 
“Hallo! if there isn’t a four-leaf clover! and that 
always brings the finder good luck.” He picked 
the tiny green leaf, and stuck it triumphantly in 
his ragged straw hat. ‘‘ Now we’ll see what fine 
thing turns up,’’ and he flourished his rake more 
vigorously than ever. 

“Johnny, Johnny Mialliday! called Farmer 
Turnipseed, coming toward him, with a large 
brown earthenware pitcher in his hand, ‘‘ just run 
over to the spring and get us some cool drinking 
water; this scorching sun makes us thirsty, and it 
wants an hour yet of noon and lunch time. But 
hurry as fast as you can.’’—‘“‘ Yes, sir,” said 
Johnny, glad of the rest ; and taking the pitcher, 
set off on a run toward a clump of trees some 


quarter of a mile distant. Here it was delightfully | 


cool and shady, and made more refreshing by the 


“and won’t the boys stare when I wear it to meet- 
ing next Sunday! Guess Tom Tucker won’t be 
so proud of his old silver ‘turnip’ when he sces 
this.’ And with his head full of these delightful 
anticipations, Johnny scampereé back to the hay 
field with his brimming pitcher. He told no one 
of the treasure he had found, but all the afternoon 
he was so much engaged trying to decide whether 
to sell the gold watch for a good round sum, or 
keep it for himself, that Farmer Turnipseed had 
several times to reprove him for idleness; and 
when at sunset he turned his face homeward, the 
world did not seem so bright as it had in the morn- 
ing, for uneasy doubts had begun to creep into his 
mind, and he wondered if he ought not to at least 
try and find the owner. But he hated the idea of 
giving up the beautiful watch and chain, the finest 
piece of jewelry he had ever seen, to any one, and 
on reaching home he hurried to his own room, and 
hid it carefully away in a cigar box, which held 
the few treasures he possessed. 

“T saw Kittie Rose this afternoon,’ said his 
Cousin Annie, as Johnny joined the family at the 
supper table. ‘‘She has been hired to help at the 
‘Riverside Hotel’ for a few months, and is de- 
lighted, for she hopes to earn enough to go and 
see her old mother, who is very feeble.’’—‘ 1 am 
glad of that,” said Johnny, for Kittie had once 
nursed him through a long illness, and he was very 
fond of her; but as he spoke, some words of her’s 
came back to him, and he turned very red, for they 
were these: ‘‘ Remember, Johnny, dear, that ‘ hon- 
esty is always the best policy.’?”’—‘‘ Are you 
warm ?”’ asked Annie. She opened her eyes in sur- 
prise when her cousin muttered something about 
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deed I will,” cried Johnny, his freckled face all 
aglow. ‘It is a shame to say such a thing of you! 
but Kittie, I can set it all right ; just wait here.” 
And away he sped down the road. In ten minutes 
he was back, flushed and excited, waving the 
watch and chain in the air. The girl could hardly 
believe her eyes; but without waiting to explain, 
both hastened to the hotel, and inquired eagerly 
for young Master Le Roy. He came down-stairs, 
accompanied by his father, who looked very grave 
when, having heard Johnny’s story, he turned to 
his son, the same lad who had ridden past the hay 
field the day before.—“I thought, Arthur,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that you were certain of having left your 
watch in the top drawer ?”’—‘‘I believed I did, 
but I must have worn it yesterday, after all, 
and dropped it when I ran up to look for the little 
spring Mr. Preston told us of.’’—‘‘ Nothing is so 
easy as to be mistaken, and you have caused a 
great deal of trouble to this poor girl by your care- 
lessness and forgetfulness, and would have lost 
her place had it not been for this honest boy ; so J 
shall insist upon your giving her al] the pocket 
money you have left.” 

With a wry face, Arthur drew out his purse and 
emptied a collection of bills, silver, and copper 
into Kittie’s lap, who, efter some protesting, was 
forced to accept it, and went back to her work 
with a beaming countenance. ‘‘And now, my 


good lad, what can I do for you?’ asked Mr. Le 
Roy, turning to Johnny, who was uneasily twirling 
his hat in his hands. ‘‘It must have been a tempta- 
tion to you to keep the watch, for it is a very valu- 
able one.”’—‘‘It was, sir,’? confessed Johnny, 
‘until I saw Kittie; but now I am glad to be rid 
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of it, even though I never get another chance to 
go to the Academy.’’—‘‘ What Academy is that ?” 
—¢The school at B , sir. I did think of sell- 
ing the watch, and trying to get in there next win- 
ter; but it is no matter, as Kittie is all right.”— 
“You seem very fond of your friend ; but as you 
certainly deserve a reward, Jet me give you this to 
help you toward an education, for I love to assist 
ambitious and honest boys,’? and he placed in 
Johnny’s hands a bill for so large an amount as al- 
most to take his breath away. He could hardly 
utter his thanks, but his shining face was enough, 
and the gentleman felt quite satisfied. 

So fall found Johnny where ke had so long 
wished to be, and he soon proved himself as good 
a scholar as he was a hay-maker. He always laid 
his good luck to the four-leaf clover, but Kittie’s 
favorite motto had much more to do with it. I 
think Johnny Halliday will always remember that 
‘Honesty, in all cases, is the best policy,’’ and live 
up to it, too, 
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The Doctor's Correspondence. 
< 

I hope the young friends who have written 
me will not think, because I do not give them spe- 
cial answers, that their letters are not welcome. 
I prefer to make general replies, that will interest a 
large number of young folks at once, as I often do 
in the ‘‘ Talks,”’ the topics for which are often sug- 
gested by your letters. One correspondent asked, 
a while ago, about trained goats, and if there was 
a place where those broken to harness could be 
bought. Iam not aware that there is, 

A SALE STABLE FOR GOATS. 

The squatters, who build shanties on unoccupied 
lots in the upper part of New York City, keep nu- 
merous goats for milk. The boys of these settle- 
ments take the Billy-goats, when very young, fit 
them with a rude harness, and hitch them to a 
small store box, provided with rude wheels, to 
serve asa wagon. As the goats grow, they have 
better harness, and a wagon large enough to carry 
the boy trainer. Trained goats may be picked up 
in such neighborhoods in most large cities. 

THINK WELL OF IT BEFORE YOU BUY. 

Probably no more destructive animal than a goat 
can be let loose on a farm orin a garden. In a 
city, where they are kept stabled, like horses, they 
have little chance for mischief, but in the country 
they do a vast amount of injury. Master L. T. H. 
recently wrote me about his ‘‘nice Billy-goat, 
which is very fat;’’ he has ‘a sulky and harness,” 
and when he takes a ride, the goat “ trots just like 
a horse.” 

THIS IS ONE SIDE OF THE STORY. 

In telling about the goat, and its pretty ways, he 
ays: ‘He will eat almost anything; he goes to 
the heap, and eats ashes. He goes into the house, 
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and eats the plaster from the wall; he eats up all 
the papers, and pulls the table-cloth from the 
table, and breaks all thedishes.’’ Certainly, a very 
interesting pet! Perhaps the youngster’s parents 
are only glad that there is not a pair of them. On 
the farm a goat makes sad work with young trees. 
Horace Greeley once wrote that a goat on his farm, 
*‘barked everything except the crow-bar.” 


ABOUT KEEPING RABBITS. 

“W. Hl. B.,” and others. I doubt if there is 
much profit in keeping rabbits to send to market, 
though there may be for home use, especially in 
places where fresh meat is not readily procured. 
Probably the only way in which a person can make 
rabbits pay, is to get a choice variety, such as the 
Lop-ear, Angora, ete., and sell the little ones to 
those who wish to raise them. The rabbit is not 
quite so destructive as the goat, but a pair will do 
en astonishing amount of mischief in a single 
night. If rabbits are to be kept, the only safe 
method is, to confine them constantly and singly 
in hutches, as rabbit-houses are called. The size 
is not very important. Each hutch should have a 











large and a small compartment; the floor should 
slope slightly, with an arrangement for carrying off 
liquids, and the hutch so contrived that the floor 
may be cleaned daily. Moreover, cover all edges 
with thin sheet tin or zine, to prevent gnawing. 
CERTAIN RULES MUST BE OBSERVED, 

else the rabbits will sicken and die. Absolute 
cleanliness is very important. The floor should 
have a daily cleaning. The feeding must be reg- 
ular, morning and evening. While rabbits will 
eat a large amount of garden refuse, they must 
not be fed on green food only. When green stuff 
is given, it should never be wet, and it is all the 
better if somewhat wilted. With the green stuff, 
they must have dry food, such as hay, oats, ete. 


a 


How Many Weeds Do You Know? 


It would bea strange farm or garden that did 
not produce many weeds. The majority of these 
have names by which they are called in the locality. 
Now I wish you, boys and girls both, to send me 
the names of all the weeds you meet with, or can 
get names for, during this month and the next. I 
of course refer, not to the botanical names of the 
plants, but to the common names by which they 
are known to your family and to the neighbors. I 
have a reason for asking this, which may appear 
later. Just now I can only say that for the five 

* pest lists of weeds, I will give each of the senders 
a good and useful book, and if there are more than 
five lists which seem to deserve it, I will extend 
the number. Please observe, that what I want is, 
the names, common in your locality, of the weeds 
of your place, whether on the farm or growing on 
the road-sides. If you can give botanical names, 

















The Animal Diagonal.—No. 1. A climbing member of the Weasel tribe. No. 2. A seaanimal. No. 3. 
Ahunter, No. 4. A burrowing member of the weasel tribe. No.5, A placid Australian animal. No. 6. A well 
known animal, The diagonals make the name of the central animal, which is a kind of a Tiger. 
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do so, but the common, popular names are what I 
am after, such as ‘‘ Rag-weed,’’ ‘* Goose-foot,” and 
the like. If you do not know the name of a weed 
yourself, ask for it from others. Make as full lists 
as you can, and send them to me early in Novem- 
ber, giving your name and post office address in 
full. Direct your letters to ‘‘The Doctor,” care 
American Agriculturist, No. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 





eee 
The Egg Pig. 
gees 

The engraving shows how a few lines added to 
the drawing of one object, may change it into an- 
other, An egg is an easy thing for any boy or girl 
to draw ona slate or paper. Near one end of the 
egg place a dot in a circle, and attach a coiled line 
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to the opposite extremity. Above the eye draw 
the ears, and a snout below, and with the addition 
of the feet, you have a pig that is “fat enough to 
kill.”’ If you take the egg endwise, the face of 
the pig may be drawn within the circumference of 
the shell, and then, by making the short legs, the 
fat animal will be facing you. Try it, and see. 





Prepare Now for the Holidays. 


Boys and girls may even now begin to prepare 
for winter decorations. When the Christmas holi- 
days come, you will be glad that we have given 
you this hint to prepare for them early. Among 
the things that young people can collect are 

AUTUMN LEAVES, 


for the decoration of the church, the school-room, 
and of your own homes. You will find that you 
can make no more acceptable present to a city 
friend than a collection of nicely dried, brightly 
colored autumn leaves. Many suppose that the 
brilliant colors of leaves are produced by frost. 
This is a mistake ; the colors of leaves, as well as 
of fruits, come with ripeness, and usually the 
more gradually the ripening takes place, the 
brighter are the colors. Some leaves ripen and 
color this month, especially those of the ‘‘ Smooth” 
and ‘‘ Stag’s-horn ’? Sumachs, which take on an in- 
tense scarlet color, while those of the ‘‘ Dwarf” or 
‘*Mountain ’? Sumach, later in the season, become 
a rich purple. The leaves of the sumachs are 
among the earliest to ripen, and they should 
be gathered as soon as they show their change of 
color. The Maples, the Red or Soft Maple, and 
the Sugar’ Maple, afford most brilliant leaves, vary- 
ing in color from yellow to orange, and rich scar- 
let and crimson, and often are beautifully varie- 
gated. These, in some localities, begin to turn in 
August. They should be watched, for those which 
change color the soonest are often the most bril- 
liant. Then there is the Virginia Creeper, found 
everywhere, and often called ‘‘ Woodbine,”’ which 
gives a great variety of rich colors, often long be- 
fore any frost comes. While the leaves of these 
trees and vines are among the most showy, you 
will find brilliant leaves upon a great number of 
others. You will ask, 


HOW SHALL WE PRESERVE THE LEAVES ? 


This beautiful coloring is the first step towards 
decay. To preserve the colors, decay must be 
stopped us soon as possible by rapidly drying the 
leaves. Pressing them between the pages of a use- 
less book, 6r between old newspapers, will gen- 
erally answer. The surest way of preserving the 
colors is to dry the leaves rapidly, by placing them 
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between papers, and then ironing the papers with 
a warm flat-iron, not too hot. The object should 
be to dry the leaves as quickly as possible, and ar- 
rest the change that has already commenced. 
Keep the leaves flat after they are dried; place 
them in a book or between papers, with a moderate 
weight upon them. We will tell you how to use 
them later in the season. In collecting autumn 
leaves, it is well to secure an abundance, as you 
will find that many friends will be glad to receive 
them. There is sport in gathering colored leaves. 


———_3.e—————_ 
The Doctor's Talks. 


== 
PINE-APPLES AND BANANAS. 

A young friend, living in a distant inland town, 
has evidently just become acquainted with these 
fruits, and wishes me to tell him about pine-apples 
and bananas, where they come from, and what 
kind of trees they grow upon. They are both 
fruits of warm countries, and are brought in large 
quantities from the West India Islands and Central 
and South America. They come in swift steamers 


SSS ——— 
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these suckers, which readily take root. You will 
naturally ask about the flowers of this interest- 
ing plant, and will look in vain for the seeds; in- 
deed the pine-apple is not a single fruit, on the con- 
trary, it is a cluster or a mass of fruits. 

It more closely resembles a mulberry than any 
other of our fruits. The mulberry is the ripened 
remains of numerous small flowers. The more or 
less six-sided divisions upon the surface of a pine- 
apple, each represents a flower; if you carefully 
cut open one of these ‘‘ knobs,’’ you can perhaps 
make out the parts of a flower. In ripening, 
the parts, calyx, corolla, bracts, seed vessel and all, 
become a juicy mass, and even the central stem 
becomes fruit-‘like and juicy. In this general 
change of the parts, seeds very seldom ripen. In 
the wild pine-apple,where the fruit is much smaller 
and less pulpy, seeds are quite common. A num- 
ber of distinct varieties are cultivated, which have 
been obtained from the seed. The botanical name 
of the pine-apple is Ananassa sativa ; the first, or 
generic, name comes from the native Brazilians ; the 
other means ‘‘ eatable.’’ The beautiful muslin-like 
fabric known as “ pine-apple cloth,” is made from 


A PINE-APPLE PLANT. 


to New York and other seaports, where they are 
both important articles of trade. Since railroads 
have become so numerous, these fruits are now 
carried far inland, and there are but few places of 
any size where they are not occasionally sold. The 
name, and especially the dealers’ and gardeners’ 
name, ‘‘ pines,” give the impression that the pine- 
apple may grow upon a tree, but the name is said 
to have been given to the fruit on account of its re- 
semblance in shape to that of the cone of a pine tree. 
A NATIVE OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


The pine-apple is a native of South America, 
but it is now grown in all warm countries. In Eu- 
rope it is often cultivated under glass, an expensive 
style of gardening, not much followed in this 
country, especially as in one part of our territory, 
the lower portion of Florida, it is raised in the 
open air. The engraving shows the general ap- 
pearance of the pine-apple when growing. There 
is a tuft of long curved leaves, often very prickly on 
the edges, with the fruit in the center, raised upon 
ashort stem. The fruit has at the top a crown of 
leaves, and at the bottom several offsets or suck- 
ers, which are usually attached when it comes to 
market, The plant is propagated by means of 








the fibre furnished by a wild plant, related to the 
pine-apple, but with much longer leaves. 

THE BANANA 
grows in avery different manner; the appearance 
of the plant is shown in the engraving. Though 
the stem is so large, and from six to fifteen feet or 
more high, it is not properly a tree. The enormous 
leaves have very large and broad leaf-stalks, and 
what appears like the trunk is really made up of 
the leaf-stalks wrapped around one another. 


THE FLOWER CLUSTER 


is produced from the center of this crown of 
leaves ; it has a long stalk, upon which the flowers 
are arranged in groups, covered by a broad scale, 
which falls away as the flowers open. The fruit 
which follows grows very rapidly, each cluster con- 
taining from one hundred and sixty to one hundred 
and eighty fruits, and weighing seventy to eighty 
pounds. After the bunch is gathered, the stem is 
cut down ; new shoots at once spring up from the 
root, which in a few months bear fruit in their 
turn. Usually, the cultivated bananas have no 
seeds, the fruit being entirely filled with pulp. 
The plantain is a closely related fruit, and much 
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[Surremper, 


like the banana, though longer in proportion. The 
fruits of these afford a large share of the food of 
the people of some warm countries. They are con- 
sumed raw and cooked in various ways, are dried 
and ground into meal, and are also dried in the 
The leaves are used for eoy- 
ering cottages, packing, etc. Manilla hemp, so 
much used for ropes, cordage, bagging, and for 
making paper, comes from the stems of a kind of 
banana, the fruit of which is not eatable. 


same manner as figs. 


oe 


Raising Butterflies. 
<> 


“ Harry T.” can get the most perfect specimens 
of butterflies and moths by raising them. Besides 
this, much may be learned about insects and their 
habits by breeding them. It is well to make a 
breeding cage, though if supplied with an abun- 
dance of food, caterpillars are not apt to wander 
far. A cage may be made of a frame-work, or 
simply of a large box without top or bottom, and 
Cover the open portions with mos- 


When 


set on end. 
quito netting, and provide a large door. 


A BANANA “ TREE,?? 


you find any caterpillars you wish to raise, notice 
what they feed upon. While some are general 
feeders, others, unless supplied with the leaves of 
a particular plant, will refuse to eat, and starve. 
You must give your caterpillars fresh leaves in 
plenty, and you will be surprised to see what ap- 
petites some of them have. Cut branches or stems 
of the trees and plants, and place them in jars of 
water (old fruit cans will answer), to keep them 
fresh. If you do not know whether your caterpil- 
lars ‘spin up’? above ground, or burrow when the 
time comes for them to go to rest, you should 
place a box of soil inside of your cage, to allow 
those that make their chrysalis in the earth to do 
so. If you can find the caterpillar of the *“ Regal 
Walnut Moth,” it will be a most interesting one to 
raise, and see how its appearance changes with 
each cast of its skin, and so with many others. To 
have fine specimens of the perfect insects, the 
caterpillars must have all they can eat. In au- 
tumn, when the leaves have fallen, you can find 
many cocoons of large moths attached to trees 
and bushes. These should be brought home and 
placed in the breeding-cage until next spring, when 
the perfect insects will make their appearance, 
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ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C29 


SLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











World’s ONLY Manufactory of 


WHEEL CHAIRS # 


Exclusively. —ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 


invalids and Cripples 
Belf- and secondary hand ropalaion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, abilit 
ease of Movement unequa ole 
kers of the Patented Rolling 
ushed about at Centennial. For ipaates 
Catalogue send son and mention Amer. A 
MITH EEL CHAIE CONCERN, 1 evi Wilitam 8t. ap N.Y. 


Carnell Univesity 


THE TECHNICAL COURSES: 
Agriculture, 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 


Electrical Engineering. 
Mechanical sen snieeroeae 


Entrance Bapinetions begin at 9 A 
tem et: To ane tt in 4 
pa ao is Fy For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, con- 
taining full statements regarding requirements for admie- 
sion, course of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free 
scholarships, etc., and or special information, a x * THE 
PRESIDENT OF CORNELL 


Rutgers College. 


(Chartered as “ A een’s College" in 1770.) 
New Bensautene N.J. our from New York, on Pa. R. R. 
ar begins iasanainns Sur admission) ) Sept. 20, 1883. 
SLOAN. PRIZES FOR BEST (CLASSICAL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS: 1st me ; 
$100 CASH) ; 2d, $350 ($50 CAS 
Additional Endowments. 












New Library Fund. Sevene 


teen Professors; No utors. Classical course 
| nae ban ot een provision for Electives, Junior and 
or ye 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
The New Jersey State College to Promote 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 


A practical Scientific School of high grade. Two courses, 
of four years each. “ Engineering and Mechanics,” an 
iculture and Chemistry.” 
orough work, with constant field-practice in Engineer- 
and Surveying. Careful laboratory work in Chemistry 
with full apparatus for each student. A well- equipped 
———— Observatory, for students’ use. Full course 


in INCREAS +3 
OH FRE D NACILIZIES FOR THE STUDY 
D GE RM AN WITH 
oO PRACT! CAL USE, 

Forty Aste Scholarships free; eight of them 
now vacant, to be filled before September 2th. Full in- 
formation in catalogue. Graduates who wish them, uni- 
formly secure — positions. For catalogue, or any 
information, address Secretary Rutgers College. 


MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, Ph. D., LL.D., President. 


AMES PYLE'S 











The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but seo that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the omly safe article, and always bears 
‘the name of JAMES PYLE, New York, 





(Continued from last week.) 
How Watch Cases are Made. 


This process of manufacture was invented 
by James Boss, who started in business in 
1854, and the methods and tools used in 
making these watch cases are covered by 
patents. This is the only watch case made 
under this process. For many years the in- 
troduction of these goods was slow, owing 
to popular prejudice against “plated” goods, 
but gradually the public learned that the 
James Boss’ Gold Watch Case was not a 
cheap gold-washed or electro-plated article, 
but was made of genuine gold plates of 
standard quality and thickness. Conscientious 
adherence to the determination to make 
the best watch case ever put on the market, 
and the adoption of every improvement 
suggested, has made the James Boss’ Gold 
Watch Case the STANDARD. 

In this watch case the parts 

most subject to wear—the bow, crown, hinges, 
thumb-catches, etc., are made of SOLID GOLD. 
Bend 8 cont stamp to Keystone Watch Case Factories, Phila- 


Gelphia, Pa., for handsome Illustrated Pamphlet showing how 
James Bows’ and Keystone Wateh Cases are made. 


(To be continued.) 2 


WATERBURY WATCH. 


stem Wt RICE $ $3.50, by R: 





irculars with or pa —- 
MMINGS & CO.; 38 Dey St., New York. 


Mammoth Cave, 


EDMONSON CoO., KY. 





On Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Eighty- ° 


five Miles from Louisville. 
The most heap enn natural curiosity in the world! The 
largest Cavern known! 
verybody will be interested to — it. For maps, rates, 
routes, and other information addre 


W. C. COMSTOCK, rh 6, Lonisville, Ky. 


CIDER 


IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 
It does not impair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human 
SEND 85 cts. fora sample, forwarded free ; 
40 gallons. One poun sufficient for 8 Bbis 
ceiver to pay charges, or $1.80 by mail, jae Pe 
lower in larger quantities. 
W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 


W. 8. BLUNT, 
100 Beekman St. 
New York, 
Manufacturer of the 
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FERMENTA- 
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cient for 
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“ LOTUS” 
“‘NOISELESS” 


Force Pumps. | = 


Mushroom Strain- 
ers, 


Sand Chambers, 
Deep Well Pumps. 
Garden Engines. 
‘Orders received, and 
‘Pumps fitted complete 
‘and ready to be put into 
‘the deepest wells. 
__ Full supply of Hose, 
‘ [ron Pipe, and Brass 


C) 
Send for Circulars. 


The Victor Ev aporator. 


Fruits and Veectables evaporatet | upon an entirely new 
principle, based on the natural lay ‘s of heat and vapor; 
easy and cconomica I to operates si mple in construction ; 
ones Size, 11 ft. ‘uli = 4 ft. deep, requir- 
2 vy one-story b lding. 8s, 3 ft. a a 2. 
Guaranteed capacity, 1 es every twenty-four 
hours.. Product not pad Ln gee z, other system. The 
only Evaporator that does not infr inge existing patents. 
Price . Send for circularsand other information ta 

D. WING & Ba O. Rochester, N. Y. 











“UNIVERSAL” AND | 


J. M. THORBURN & C0., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOCUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 














TWJOHNS 


‘ASRESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and econom!- 
cal paints ever made for structural purpos:s. Samples of 
colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 

From American Agricuiturist, November, 1880. 

‘¢Through a number of years the H. W. 
Johns M°f%g Co. have established an en- 
viable reputation for making liquid 
paints that are remarkable for their dura- 
bility and beauty. Their Asbestos Liquid 
Paints have real merit, and all who con- 
template painting their farm and other 
buildings should bear this in mind. We 
can gladly refer the reader to our recom- 
mendations of this firm and its paints in 
the past, 

Copy of our Pamphlet, 


STRUCTURAL DECORATION, 
with illustrations of prominent buildings and other struc- 
tures painted with our paints, showing colors used, etc., 
will be mailed free upon application. 


H. W. JOHNS M’f’g Co., 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Roofing, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Coverings, Steam 
Packing, Millboard, Sheathings, Lin- 
ings, Coatings, Cements, etc. 


ARTESIAN WELL 
WELL BORING, #2322: 
9 ina m ING MACLINERY 


and how to use, is fally illustrated explained and highly recom- 
mended in aa ” Nov. No., 1879, nme — 
Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, norse or 
wer. Needed by farmers in every county. Good b ey for 
nter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Pierce stam) ‘Well Ex hr Price list and terme to Avents,’ 


Excavator Co, Island Oity, New York. 


SHEARS & SCISSORS, 


We offer to send to any address, upon receipt of price, 

ostage paid, a pair of our best Cast-Steel, Japanned Handle 
Bhears or Scissors. Every pair warranted be as repre- 
sented, or money refunded. 




















© dies’ Scissors .40 Nickel-plated, $ .55 
pene eae — Prenvend & * i @ 
“ ft 
Pm ss « ore s ss @ 
“ “ 
et Se a 
“ 
Hy, * Straight a. 2 s fe je 3 
1 eiphes % = cota oe bas be! -80 
ii, ow rer  . —pceeacas 00 os ” BJ 
mA - - re e ye -9 
8 - es re 86 ne 1.00 
—— TT rt Aare el 
—e « Oe aeueas 1.25 * 1,4 
We will make a liberal discount to any ordering one 
dozen or more at onetime. Please any Ron tate paper. 


THE NORFOLK SHEAR €0., 





Norfolk, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
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HYACINTHS, 
LILIES, 
TULIPS, NARCISSUS, 
SMALL FRUITS, &. 


Our Autumn Catalogu ue of the above, 72 pages, illus- 
trated, and containin eautifally Colored Plate 
of Lilies, will be ma led to all applicants enclosing 10 cts. 
Customers of last fall will be supplied gratis from our 
books without application. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Seed, Plant, and Bulb Warehouse, 
34 Barclay Street, New York. 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
P aeeene NEW FRUITS, &c. 

DUTCH BULBS.—Large importations. direct from 
the st gr wuts in Holland. pe =) gy = A Bulbs, Beau- 
tiful Hot-house Plants, Palms, Orchids, Roses, &c., well 
grown, peonns New Pears, new Peaches, new Cherries 
new Strawberries, &c., with a large stock of 
all ‘Kinds: bf *prult rece, rie &c. Catalogues mailed to 

applicants. JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Hardy Plants and Bulbs. 


All the new and rare varieties are to be found in our 
catalogue. Now isthe time for Plantings all we oso for‘s “New 
flowering. Lilie Zulips Tris, Narcissus, 
Lilium Harrisii, 25 and 50 cts. each. 
complete collections in our Mine in this country. ies. 


WOOLSON & CO., Lock Drawer E., Passaic, N. J. 


Thorburn & Titus, 


{58 Chambers Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Illustrated CATALOGUE of DUTCH 
BULBS now ready, and mailed free to all applicants. 


800, 000 No. 1 PEACH TREES. 


ver eighty varieties among which can be found kinds 
wel to toe —— all the new and old standa:d 
sorts; also 300,000 aoe e Trees, 200,000 of them extra lon 
keeping varieties, apted to Southern planting, an 
wherever on ge oe varieties are desirable. Kiefer and 
Leconte Pears so @ full line of all kinds of Nursery 
oe at prices to snit the times. Trees, Grape Vines, 
mall Fruit, and other ‘plants sent by mail ‘to all sections. 
Catalo ues phowing how and hh t to plant, with much 

valuab) inf formation. mailed gets 
DOLPH PETERS, Wilmington (Delaware). 

















00,00@ Peach Trees for fall of 1883.. Suitable for all 
sections, at e ay 4 low rates. Also a fall stock of 

all Fruit Treés, Plants and Vines. 100,000 Wilson Early 
Black , grown bed trons root cuttings, and a full assort- 
ment of Grapes, Raspberry, Asparagus, Strawberries, &c. 
Send orders early, and secure best stock and assortment. 
Ad CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, 


Hightstown, N. J. 


Phoenix Nursery. 


Very large, choice assortment of Apple. 1. 1, 2, and 8 years, 
including New Russian. and ern. ape 
Vines, especially Concord, 1 and 2 years. Snyder 
Blackberry, Greg Raspberry, Bfanchester | — 
os — Strawberries. Russian 

Ap pple fts. Superb Tulips and other Bul 4 
for fall plnntie 


t Gra 

. Price List free. Address 
Delavan, Walworth Co., Wis. F. K. PHOENIX. 
EA 


H TREES.—We are prepared to make low rates 
on 
10,000 lots wi 








ee, tote for fall trade. nose wanting 5,000 and 
ll, please correspond with us € will also 


contract to bud and grow lots of 5,0 0 and upwards of such 
varieties as wanted. 
Ora: 
Apple Trees, &c. 


We have Bartlett an effer 4 
and Champion > eats Wild Goose and 


AIRD & SON, Manalapan, N. x 


” ‘New Thick Leaf, 60c per Ib. ; 





ulture of G 


of c 
jem = ao. ony 2 10cts. 





LETTUCE, Boston Market, Butter, and Curled 
SPINACH , Henderson’s Norfolk Savoy Leaved, Sic per lb., 
10 pounds for $5. 50. 


Free by mail on receipt of price; if by express, deduct from these prices as postage, 16c. per lb. 
For other Seasonable Seeds, see Catalogue sent free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, 


VY of ALL Te SHANTS,, for for FY 


pas an Farm Seed Manual 
t Crops, re TOPs, 
Annual Cdalepas and’ Price List of POOR SEEDS. 


‘Simpson 25c per 02z., 





SIBLEY'S SEEDS HIRAM ‘SIBLEY ’& CO. Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill. 


LL CRO S: 
tested ; only the be 


TO MARKET GARDENERS AND TRUCKERS. 
SEEDS, ©f sew cop) for Fall Sowing. 


CABBAGE, Early Jersey Wakefield, 40c per oz.; 
Hendecrson’s Premier, 50¢ per 0z.; $1. 75 per 1-4 1b.; $6.50 p er Ib. ; 

04 Henderson’s Early Summer, 40c per oz. : $1.50 per1-41b.; 8. 50 per lb. 

CAULIFLOWER, Henderson’s Early Snowball, 5c per pk't. - $8.00 per oz. , 


; $1.50 per 1-41b.; $6 per lb.; Sow from 10 to 2 Sept. 
“7 10 to 20 Sept. 
§2 20 to 30 Sept. 
20 to 30 Sept. 
Sow from 10 to 20 Sept. 

10 pounds for $5.00. 


NEW YORK. 








‘SIBLEY’S i SEEDS, 


ae aot 
3 Histor 




















for our PRICED 


FRUIT TREES, 
GRAPE VINES. 
SMALL FRUITS. 





GRAPE VINES 


Joffersen ninwhw Concords. Hite. pom, Dele 
ataw oncords. Ce 
THAN’T! HE LOWEST. Price lst free, with lith- 


J efferson THLE FG NAY LL 
Point, Po 


graph of 
CK WARKANTED Bk Po: 
ates CoN ‘Y. 


EVERETT BROWN & CO. 


Pocklington, Duch- 
ess, Lady Washing: 
ton, Veysennes 
Meore’s Ear iy 
¢ efferson, Early 

Victor, Brighton, 
P NTIS 


E 

Also other Small Prnitet an all older varieties aed Led 

tra quality. Warranted trne cheep by mail. 

Rates to Dealers. LA E' STOCK. IN 

AREA, Prices reduced. Tlustrated Catalo eee. 
T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


EARLY RICE SEED WHEAT. 


New and best variety now known. ~~ earlier, yields 
better, weighs heavier, and brings be pe than the 
Fultz. Soe from almost every State in the Union. 
General E. A. Carman, Acting Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., says : ** The returns received from 
the Early Rice Wheat purchased from P. L. Hargett & Co., 
Frederick City, Md..and distributed by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have generally been aes Pazorate 
ce 











. per 
bushel; five bushels or more, $2. 
Frederick City, Md. New 2-bushel sacks eac 
iy a must accompany all orders. Write tor ¢ circulars. 
RGETT & CO., Frederick City, Md. 


TRER PLANTERS’ GUIDE. 


Avery complete and D piwpey guide to Forest Tree Plant- 
me is now in press, and will be issued early in October. 
t contains over seventy s of reading matter. A 

es number of varieties are treated separately, and plain 
and explicit directions for growing from seed, and the sub- 
sequent management in each case are given. It has an il- 
luminated cover, and also con ul and accurate 
delineations of about thirty varieties of forest leaves in 
autumn colors. 

Mailed free t to any address on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


Address all orders to 
Ww. Ww. JOHNSON, 


Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 
PE AG s TREES, best new and old sorts, fine 

stock; in quantities to suit. General 
Nursery stock, small Trees and Plants by mail. list 








free. © SOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. 
CATALOGUE. Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 
LL DE IT SES NTT, | CC ES I TL COT 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


JANDRETH 








PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 


THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


Drop us @ Postal Card 





SHRUBS AND ROSES, 


An immense stock. Splendid Assortment. Warranted true. Remarkably cheap—40 CHOICE 


& j S ETS Send for Catalogue free. 28th year. 400 Acres, 18Greenhouses, Address 
s THE STORES & HARRISON CO., Painesville,Lake Co.,Ohio 





Best Market Pear, 


99,999 Peach Trees. All best varie- 
\ ties of new and old Sirew berries. Gra Sa 
=) Currants, Fespberri tes car 
3, Blackberry, the EA LUSTE 
early, hardy, good; 5 i Sir ylelded i, 
nae for fee cata- 


— at one pickin Eo 
ogue 
a Sesnaee Sw. J. 








| Martin Amber Wheat. 


This new variety has again proven its superiority over 
older varieties by its enormous yield. Fine quality of 
Grain and Flour, and the fact, that with ordinary cultivation 
it our roueires oA een of Seed to produce TWENTY- 

Y Bushels per acre. Price, by Express, 

Becks py A $3.00, & bushe], enough for one acre, 

$4.00, 1 bushel $5.00. By mail repaid, 11b. 50 cts., 3 Ibs. $1.00. 
The Martin Amber Wheat or ginated in this locality. and I 
it ig ~ seed pure. Descriptive cireular free ddress, 

J. LON, Seedsman and Florist, Bloomsburg, wand 


SEED WHEAT 
New and Wonderful! 


The **GOLDEN PROLIFIC’? has outyielded all 
other varieties. We have received hundreds of testimonials 
from customers to whom we sent this new wheat last fall, 
and all pronounce it the best in cultivation, yielding in 
many cases over 50 bushels to the = nearly double the 
yield of other varieties op same , handsome 
white berry, nee a@ slight amber tiny , beartied, hardy, 
vigorous, stiff straw, very 5 lth free from rust, making 
flour of the highest uality. ary ty it, and you will be more 
than satisfied. Per Po ec Sh cents by Srelehs or = 
=. BS. $1.50, bushe els $10. Re- 

O. Order or Reg stered etter. Ape have alsonew 





Moditehibuoen rly Aces ett’s 
ew ise, Martin’s Amber, andreth ite, 
Tuscan 


qiand, Emporium pert Dot, Delaware Amber, 

Fultz, Red Mediterranean, and other good varieties, from 

$1.50 per bush. up. Descriptive circular and history sent free. 
JOHNSON & STOKES, 

1114 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seed Wheat 


OF OUR OWN GROWING. 


Tuscan Isiand Mediterranian, of which we are the pee 
ducer. Valley Wheat, Martin’s Amber, Red Rock, Michi 
and De). Amber, etc. Also Penna. and — White 
Sample, History, and Description of 5 varieties of Wheat 
and twoof Rye sent on receipt of two 8ct. stam ON Address 


MUEL LS 
Mechaninecilte, Bue Co., Pa. 














YI 


g 
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yield from one peck. Lb., 75 cts., post-paid; peck, $3; bus., 9 $10.00. Circulars free. No winter wheat 


9 BEST SEED WHEAT SS, 250 §50'ir caan prices tor largest 


grower should be withoutit. BENSON, MAULE & 00. 129 and 181 South Front 8t., Philadelphia, 


The PLANET Jr. POTATO DIGGERS (White & Sweet) 


Are now portend. and the price is so low that no one having five acres yearly of either white or sweet potatoes, can 


are desirable. The 
or ripe vines ready. for picking into baskets. The 






without one where time and labor cost money, or where clean digging and potatoes free from cuts and brnives 
Ww EK Potato Digger has wee porivoerd a and di, 


tines, and digs the crop clean among green 
tato Digger cuts the vines on both sides of the oe at 


once, at the same time that it digs the crop handsomely, throwing the hills on their sides without knocking off the pota: 







toes, but leaving them exposed to view and in the very 


best condition for gathering. Both machines are adjustable, easily 


understood, free from gearing or ems: « ge light fanning and will last a life-time of ordinary usage. Descriptive 


circulars free. 





The New Strawberry, Legal Tender, 


has stood 2 _— further trial, and has the endorsement of 
the leading berry ea of this section and will be ofter- 
ed this fall at $2 per doz. ; i $19 per hundre j wits liberal dis- 
count to the trade. All the best kinds on the best Saline 
0, Kiefer and Lecont Pear Buds 
hundred ; $5 perM. Headquarters for the early pine oe ind 
Reliance’ Raspberries, a 3 a iar iwsbN W. fit. Catalogue and 
Price List free. Woodbury, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Gra 
Newest and Best Varieties. 1 and Car ris 
ogue 








FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
BRS: 0,000 handsome Peach Trees. 
ffer Pear Trees. Millions of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees. 5 Acres Big 
Berries—Old Iron Clad. Manchester, Big 
Bob, and all others. Catalogues free. 
Address J. PERKINS, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


EACH TREKS at living prices. Apple, | Plum, 
I Freite en Prices on Application 
JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 








O., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


ey & 129 Catharine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







umson Nurseries. 
oo 000 Peach Trees 


es Kear * alle food; best 
Small 


Thamencal Aree 
lendrons, 
Soest Maples, etc. 
HANCE & BORDEN, Mang’rs, Red Bank, N. J. 





Salesmen to take orders for a 


- — choice line of specialties. 
§ Stark NURSEBY, Louisiana, Mo. 
LSON, _eshersar 
Wants retait B.S 
S. on MOl 


ass Nursery °S Stock and Pure Soap. 


BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphlet, 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., Boston and New York. 











38 fy 1883 
1888) 1883 Pomona Nurseries. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
KIEFFER’S HYBRID PEARS. 

} 100 Acres in Small Fruits, 
OLD and NEW varieties STRAWBERRIES. 
Raspberries and Blackberries, GRAPES S$ and 
Currants. Fruit and Shade Trees, Plants and 





- Vines at lowest rates for pure and genuine 
~ Liberal discount to the trade. Catalogue, with a? 
ed Plates, Free. WM. PARRY, Parry P. 0., N. J 


For Sale Cheap. 


800,000 Peach Trees, 1 year from bud, raised from 
Tennessee pits. 100,000 Cherry and La Versailles 
wy land & years old. 25,000 Concord Vines, 

1 and 2 ‘years old, together with a full assortment of 
other Nursery stock. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ot. 


Establis i = 
LOOMINGTON fist 


aa 
leu for the 
stood ye *) ve 


NURSERY CO, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL, Bre Srey oor 


tion of Fruit and Ornamental l Trees 
for Fall of 1883now af, and mail 
&7 600 ACRES! 13 andaled ca ap 


Catalpa Speciosa! 
HARDY WESTERN GATALPA. 


One Million for sale this fall at the following prices: 








pplication 
SES! 








Per 100. Per 1,000. 
lyr. old, 4to 6 inches Resconesen seseee-$0.60 $8.00 
1yr. old, 6to 9 ee 5.00 
lyr. old, 9to12 “ A 7.50 
lyr. old,12to18 “ 10.00 
2 yrs. old, transplanted, 18 to 24 inches. 3.00 15.00 
2 yrs. old, 2to 8 feet.... 4.00 20.00 


No charges for boxing or packing. 

Also, over sixty other varieties of Tyee, Beodlings and 
Tree Seeds for Forest and Ornamental plan ing. 

Price List fall of 1883 now ready, and wil be sent free 
to all who appl yy. 

My new work on Forestry will be sent free to all = 
gg A order five dollars’ worth of stock from this 

8 


Ww. w. JOHNSON, 
se Ue Antrim Co., Mich. 


WEAVNIFUL nverscvoutte COS 


ROSES 


lS REN 








Mor 82; 10 rior ae hojge, al woe for $5; 
for $103 100for tive 
very orde 


PaeWanibe. ate 


CONARD CO. 
Weat Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


27 SEARS IN USE. 











GUARANTEED © 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 B. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. : 
R. Cos. of this and @ 
other Countries. Te 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain nto feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, accordin al uality and size 
of mill used, Send for Catalogue and -List. Address 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 
THE PERKINS’ 


gaat Vind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 

mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 








1, 000 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS. 


iE PS EVERY State and Territory of 
a eU.8. It is a sectional noheel.| has 
f years and has 

thout tower 





rrito 
GE WIND MILL 
D MILL OO. Betarla, Kano COL 









I'HE BEST IN USE 
Write for descriptive 
catalogue 


Successors to H. H. Babcock 
& Sons, Watertown, N. Y. 


iy, OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 
4 Wh 


Manufacture the Stover Sampin g 
red 80: 










y Pumping Windmills. Corn and Cob 
= ’ Double ord Guinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 
a Write for gota aS and A Agencies. 


REEPORT M reepert, | tle os aS a. 


Sole Owners. Proprieto acturers of the 
Stover Wind Mill for the ‘United § States. 











188g Aurunsn—! 883. 
Those who wish to rais 


DELICIOUS. _FRUITS. descrip. 


tion, or to ornament ir grounds with N 


Beautiful ORNAM 


rees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc., should send for our Abridged 
Catalogue, mailed free o1 on application. Now is the time to 


prepare orders. 
ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 







Mt. Hope Nurseries. 


This Plow contairs the 
kab) 


gXtONTA CLIPS, 


row. The Hook or Latch is 
cpenated by the foot, so that 
e oe is turned ready _ 
ithout ng 
hands f m i the hand en. 
. Le Light to 
durable. “Gonstru 
Patent Hard Metal, which is as —— and will scour equal 
to steel. We also make it of charcoal iron, at a less price. 
An Illustrated Casalesue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


SETH CHAPMAN’S SON & C0., 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


(from a cargo recently arrived from Peru.) 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


who are Interested In Interested In 
F ABMERS ‘crows cre Growing Crops Crops 
cheaply and successt and successfully 
should write us for our pamphlet on pure 
fertilizers. S@-A good fertilizer can be made 
at homef or about $ {2 a ton by compostin 
with POWELL’S PREPARED CHEMICALS. 
Referencesin Every State. 49~Agents wanted 
forunoccupiedterritory. Applywithreferences. 
BROWN CHEMICAL CO. 
TE A ES TN TT 
Manufacturers of 
Bone, Potash, Ammonia, &c. 
16 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD 


Peruvian Guano 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 


The undersigned, having just received the first cargo 
imported direct from the Deposits under the new 
Government Contract, take pleasure in offering to the 


“PERUVIAN GUANO 


of first class quality, and in excellent condition. 
For particulars and prices, apply to 


HURTADO & CO., 


Post Building, 16 Exchange Place, N. Y. 


To Fertilizer and Chemical Manufacturers. 


Please ood quotations for Calcic Superphosphate, Po. 
































tassic Chloride, Ammonic Sulphate, Sodic Nitrate, Potassic 
N ae, Precipliated ¢ Calcic osphate, Calcic Sulphate, in 
ulk, to Prof. A. E. MENKE, Agricultural — Lexing- 


ton, Ky. These ‘substances must be of ood mn Ee ad 
are for use on an experiment farm, an lyzed. 


THE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 


IN THE WORLD. 

Especially adapted for Spraying Fruit 
Trees, Watering Gardens and Lawns, 
and washing C: t will throw a 
steady stream 60 feet. Can be a 
to any service that a ‘Cistern or Force 
Pump can be used for. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


FIELD_FORCE PUMP CO. 
Leokpene, N om 
































THE ROSS CUTTERS. 





SEND FOR O OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
OF a aon FODDER CUTTERS. z 
- ROSS & CO., Fulton, Oswego ‘Co., N. Y. 

re a Wee American Agriculturist. 


BALDWIN’S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & FEED CUTTER. 
STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Thoroughly tested during 
last four seasons, for Cut- 
ting Ensilage, and proveda 
ee ect success. e lead- 

g Cutter for last sixteen 
years for cutting all kinds 
of dry and green fodder. 
Power cutsere peve 5 snoop 


ety 
inthe w Lot 
made. 18 Sizes for hand 
and power. Send for il- 
lustrated circulars con- 
taining Seecetption. prices 
- testimonials 
©. Pierpont & Co., 
Mfrs., New Haven, Conn. 


AN END TO TROUBLE WITH GATES. 


I will send Model or Miniature Gate on receipt of 7% cts., 
or two for $1.00, which will enable any man who Can saw a 
beens = and drive a nail, to makea Farm Gate in2 hours. 

é, no rod, no counter P ——. The maker mayswing 


No 
and it tt t the mone 
on it, an Mow eRe: 1 fo Marshall Co., West Va. 


THE *“*‘CENTENNIAL”? FANNING MILL. 

THE BEsT MILLIN 
THE WORLD. It sep- 
arates Outs, Cockle 
and all foul stuff 
from Wheat. Is also 
a perfect ee of 

ax, ’ 

Clover. andl all Pings 
of seeds. The great 
ms improvement over 
other mills is that it 
has two shoes. It is 
especially adapted 
for warehouse use. 
Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price- 
List. Liberal dis- 
count to dealers. 

Address, S. FREE- 
MAN & SON, Ra- 
cine, Wis. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS! 


Non-Explosive Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 
Horse-Powers, Threshing Machines, Straw-Preserving 
Threshers, La Dow's Dise and Steel Spring Tooth Harrows 
Eagle Sulky oo Rakes, gy ge ‘eed Mills, Feed 
Steamers, etc. WHEELER & LIcK Co., Albany, 
N. ¥. Established “i890. Send for Tustrated Catalogue. 



























For any machine hulling and cleaning fit for 
mares as much Clover Seed io 4 
AY asthe g - 








mITCHING THIAGHINE 


FOR UNDERDRAININC. 
Will do more Work than 30 Men with Spades. 


Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
Send for Circular. Address 
WM. RENNIE, Toronto, Canada, 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee. 


Farm Grist Mills 


AND CORN SHELLERS. 
OVER 25,000 NOW IN ed 
Every Mac hine is ag ES r= 

ranted. Price of Mills, $15 to $40 
Shellers, $5. Don't buy a Minn or or 
Sheller until you have seen our terms 

and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


UN EVER SRL 


Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, Fag £3 
gummy. wig 3 es Chemicals, C1 ay, _ 
Cotton Seed, &e.. we = wonderful ma- 
chine for ad Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &€. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of aif sizes, for Farm- 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ ihe lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Addre: 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











7K 


J 
= 
Ge 

main 
ie 

Pos 

—_ 





a OME” 


ALL AGREE 


THAT 











“The judicious use of an im-” 
‘plement like the ‘Acme’”’ 
ulverizing Harrow, Clod”’ 
** Crusber and Leveler,in the 
anc pares ose of the soil, be-”” 
“fore sowing Winter grain, will increase” 
* the yield from 5 to 10 Dollars per Acre.” 





PULVERIZING. 


commie 





HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER, 





Agents Wanted 
in Unoccupied 
Territory. 


IT IS THE ONLY COMPLETE PULVERIZER, 
CLOD CRUSHER & LEVELER IN THE WORLD. 


FAIR PLAY. 


If your dealer does not keep the ‘‘ACME”’ for sale, don’t let him palm off 
an inferior tool on you by assuring you that he has something better, but 


SATISFY YOURSELF by ordering one ON TRIAL. 


We will send it on trial, 


and if it does not suit, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. 
We don’t ask for money or Note until after you have tried it on your own farm. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 44 DIFFERENT 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


NASH & BROTHER, 


Branch Office : 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Manufactory and Principal Office : 


MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


N. B—Pamphlet entitled “TILLAGE IS MANURE” will also be sent to parties who NAME 





THIS PAPER. 
A. CROSS, 


a - 
Manufacturer of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y. 


The “NEW MASSILLON” THRESHER 


With Patent Lateral Moving Stacker, 

















rated—Easily set up—Easily taken Sven - Shaw 


ne and Price List. Address 
L & CO., Massillon, Ohio. 


Easily o 
a ey S shape, aftording admirable shelter to st 


ce Low. Send for Catalo 
vame this paper.) RUSSE 





Will Dig Common Sense 


FIVE 









HUNDRED . mepenie 
Bushels a Day. proved for 
Price, $12. 1883. 


Geneva, Kane Co.. Ill. 


Over one thousand 
now in use. : 





The great success of _ 
SAw famous labor- saving 
IME. chine has given it ; world. 
wide reputation. With ita 
boy can do the work of two 
men. Every machine war- 
ranted. Send for circulars 
and terms. Address 
FARMERS M’F’G. co., 
No. 150 W, Sth St., Cincinnati, 0, 






| 








KEMP” S MANURE, SPREADER, 


VERIZER 
pu ve COMBINED. 
Greatest A ae ine 
vention of t Saves 
490 per cent. of ‘abor, and 
doubles the value of the 
manure. Spreads evenl: 
all kinds of manure broad- 
‘ ez castorin drill, in one-tenth 
the time required by hand. 
Send _ fo llustrated a and full am canny o. 
KEMP ry BURPEB WF'G CO., Syracuse, YY 


HAY PRESSES. 














ECONOMY. 
“AWONOO3 





Ertel’s Hay Presses excel all others in the market. 
Price lower than the lowest. Send for circular. 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, III. 


THE UNION HORSE-POWER 


Has the Largest Track wee. DOUBLE GEARED 
ae Rata te dT s 


EVEL TREA 











nion ‘or Sepxrator an Cleaner, 
x4 mium a am ore Grist RRS, Fee Uatters, 

&2 Write for atalogu ° 
te. ROVER & BRO. Philadelphia, Pa: 











TENIAL AND GRANO PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ALL THE U.S, STATE FAIR “ye pages IN 1877. & 1878, 


i cg —S. 
i ar 








Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 


(warranted) mailed for thirty 


p' 

cents in dimes or stamps. Throw awa 

w a rubbers, and relieve your oo bef 

Agencies given). ma G. Morey &Co., 
Grange, [il. Name this paper. 
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“The Palestine 
Wonder Stone.°*’ 


Several years ago there was a similar nonsensical 
thing offered, a bit of sandstone impregnated with 


some perfume. The advertisement of this stone is the’ 


most absurd nonsense that we have read in many a day. 


A Mutual Relief Association, 


Acorrespondent in Wisconsin sends us the circular 
of a‘* Mutual Relief Association’? in Iowa, and asks 
our opinion of the scheme.. Sam Weller, we think it 
was, said that ‘‘ weal pie was werry good, ven you knew 
the voman vot made it.” This Relief scheme, for all 
that appears in their circular, may bea useful institu- 
tion, or it may be a miserable fraud. All depends upon 
the local reputation of those gentlemen whose names 
appear as President, etc. 


A Co-worker in a Good Cause. 


The editor of the ‘‘ Honesdale (Pa.) Citizen’ con- 
gratulates us upon the stand we have taken with re- 
gard to humbugs, and publishes in its circular to 
advertising agents the following: ‘‘ No ads. taken of 
an illegal or objectionable character, such as Lotter- 
ies, ‘Sands of Life,’ ‘Errors of Youth,’ ‘Manhood 
Restored,’ ‘Lydia Pinkham Medicines,’ and swindles 
generally.”’--—-‘‘ Citizen,’ we gladly greet you as a co- 
worker. It may cost you many advertisements, but you 
will have a clear conscience, and grow in the esteem of 
your neighbors. May they give you abundant support. 


Don’t Like the Circulars, 


A firm in Kokomo, Ind., has received a batch of circu- 
lars from a certain so-called Brooklyn ‘*‘ Publisher,’’ 
which, as they say, ‘‘ wedo not deem it right and proper 
to send out.”\—They forward us the circulars, and we 
fully concur in their opinion. They can be character- 
ized by but one epithet, filthy in the extreme. Yet we can 
not fully expose them by giving the name and address 
of the senders. Wecan not well warn our readers against 
the things they offer for sale and keep our pages clean. 
Persons of ‘‘ the age of discretion’? must see at once, 
from the titles of books and photos. offered by this mis- 
erable Brooklyn concern, what is their animus and their 
vile intent, so thinly is it veiled. 


Notes Under False Pretences. 


We have described the various methods by which 
swindlers obtain notes from farmers, but these chaps by 
no means confine their attention to one class. A sub- 
scriber in New Hampshire writes us that a well dressed, 
business looking chap appeared among the stone cutters 
at Concord, in his State. He was taking orders fora 
Directory, which would gives the names and addresses 
of all the dealers in granite at the West, and much 
other important matter relating to the stone business. 
By his promises, 8 number were induced to sign orders 
for the Directory. The Directories never came, but the 
orders for them turned up in the hands of a third party, 
in the shape of notes for amounts ranging from $5.00 to 
$30.00. The injunction, “be careful what you sign,” is 
needed by others as well as farmers. 


Another Bogus Life Insurance, 


The last case is in Indianapolis, Ind. A company with 
the high-sounding name of ‘‘ Washington Mutual Aid and 
Life Association,” had issued a policy to a Mr. Dick for 
$2,000. Recently Mr. Dick died, and his wife soon fol- 
lowed him, leaving three little children, whose only de- 
pendence was the amount of the lifeinsurance. The 
guardian of the orphans applied to the Secretary of the 
Association, and was offered $34, all the ‘‘assets " of the 
concern, in settlement of the claim! It was found that in 
this, as with many other such weak concerns, its whole 


‘income was absorbed in paying the salaries of a large 


corps of officials. When one insures his life, it is all 
important that he should do it in a company which will 





pay the amount at his death, There are #0 many per- 
fectly safe companies, that there is no excuse for making 
& mistake. 





Stamps and Names for a Knife. 


““N. M.,”’ Akron, Ohio, writes us that he saw in a pro- 
fessedly religious paper, published in Philadelphia, an 
advertisement of aNew York chap, which, supposing 
it to be all right, he answered. The advertisement pro- 
posed, for five three-cent stamps, and four names, to 
send ‘‘an elegant tortoise-shell handle knife.” Mr. M. 
complied with the conditions, and writes: “ This a. M. 
I received a mere apology for a knife, that is absolutely 
worthless.” He adds that, with the knife, came “‘a lot 
of circulars which I threw away, without examination, 
other than to notice that they advertised the ‘ Revela- 
tion of Wonderful Secrets,’ etc.’ This is 

AN OLD TRICK TO GET NAMES. 
Names, real addresses, of persons in rural districts 
especially, are a part of the stock in trade of swindlers. 
They are bought and sold, and all sorts of devices are 
resorted to inorder to procure them. Give no addresses 
of your friends and neighbors to strangers, no matter 
if a knife or any other inducement is offered. 


Coloring Photographs. 


Parties in Boston and Fall River hold out great in- 
ducements to ladies, to make a small fortune by color- 
ing photographs, which they call by the absurd names 
of ‘‘Electographs,” ‘‘ Artographs,” etc. Some time 
ago we advised caution, on the ground that if the real 
object were to get photographs colored, hundreds right 
at home would be glad todo the work at a much less 
price than was offered. A lady writes us from Waka- 
rusa, Kans., that she was living at the time not far from 
Boston, and, tempted by the offers, and having some 
knowledge of painting, she sent for two pictures, which 
came, and also sent money for painting materials, which 
did not come. She colored the two photographs with 
paints she had at hand, for which $1 was promised. 
The pictures were sent by mail; hearing nothing, she 
wrote, but had no reply. A while after she went to 
Boston, but searched for the concern in vain; ‘‘ nobody 
knew anything about it.’ The lady says: “I have 
never heard from my $3.50 for paints, or my two painted 
pictures.” Unusual ways of doing business are always 
to be regarded with suspicion. Instead of sending 
photographs to a long distance to be colored, and being 
at a great expense for circulars, etc., an advertisement 
of five lines in a Boston paper would bring them all the 
colorists needed. 


Miserable Trash. 


A great deal of the stuff advertised by certain parties 
can only be designated as miserable trash. No doubt 
they are often advertised in such a manner, as to induce 
the thoughtless to believe that they are much worse than 
they really are. Photographs are described ina way to 
suggest that they may be improper pictures. A small 
watch chain ‘‘ charm,” with a photograph and magnifier, 
proposes to show the “‘ Beautiful in Nature Revealed,” 
etc. A ‘*‘ Rolled Gold Ring” is offered for thirteen three- 
cent stamps and twenty-four names.’’ These chaps are 
always after names. A knife is offered for sixteen cents 
and two names. .One can learn how ‘‘ Money can be 
made without hard work,” by investing ten cents. For 
this sum there will be sent “* something that will bring 
you in more money than you ever made before in your 
life,",—and much more of a similar character. We have 
before us a dozen or more of these trashy advertisements, 
giving half as many addresses, and one might suppose, 
that a large number were engaged in the business. But 
the fact is, these are all, or nearly all, one concern with 
many aliases. Whether they call themselves “ Agent’s 
Supply Companies,” ‘“‘ Manufacturing Companies,” with 
different prefixes,or by the name of an individual; whether 
they give their address as New York, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burgh or, what is the same, Brooklyn, E, D.—they are 
usually the same, and all to be avoided. 


Repel the Advances of Strangers. 


Nearly all the larger cities are infested by a gang of 
rascals, who make ita business of imposing upon visitors 
from the country. They lay in wait on the streets lead- 
ing from depots and steamboat landings, and can tell at 
glance if one is unused ta the city. These chaps walk 
up to a stranger with outstretched hand, address him as 
Mr. Smith, and ask how he left the folks at Newtown, 
ete. Thisisso common in New York, that one of the 
comic papers recently published a caricature, suggest- 
ing the wearing by strangers of a large. placard, saying, 
“Tam not Mr, —— of ——. The folks are all well. Ido 





not want to go with you and see you get a prize you 
have drawn.” When a visitor in any city is accosted in 
this manner, he should pass on, and say nothing. ‘A Tre- 
cently arrived Englishman who was saluted in this man- 
ner, foolishly went with a chap to a saloon to “take a 
drink.” He still more foolishly was induced by the con- 
federate loafers in the saloon to makea bet. He more 
foolishly yet, laid down his money. Before the bet could 
be decided, the money was grabbed and the loafers 
scattered. The police have not yet found the money or 
the one who tookit. Perhaps the young Englishman 
does not deserve much sympathy, but his case illustrates 
the fact, that the whole object of these newly found 
friends is to get their victim into some den, where there 
are confederates, and fleece him. 


Medical Institutes—Dispensaries. 


A number of letters of inquiry must be answered in 
general terms. No proper Medical College advertises 
for patients or to cure any one. The object of a college 
is to teach, and not to sell medicines. Any ‘‘ college” 
that offers to do this is a fraud. The “Institutes” 
which advertise to treat patients and to sell medicines, 
so far as we have looked after them, have been found to 
consist of just one quack doctor, who makes use of 
this imposing name to further the sale of his alarming 
books and nostrums. Dispensaries, as the term is used 
in all large cities, are charitable institutions for the 
treatment of poor patients. The name is sometimes 
appropriated by those who propose to treat patients for 
pay, and who have their own nostrums for sale. To 
those who inquire about a certain widely advertised 
Dispensary in a Western city, we would say that our 
rule about ’ 


ADVERTISING DOCTORS 


applies here. If the head of the ‘*‘ Dispensary ” is, as 
he claims to be, a medical graduate, he has, by his sub- 
sequent course, cut himself off from all fellowship with 
regular physicians. We would not employ, nor would 
we advise any one else to entrust-his case toa ‘* Doctor” 
who finds it necessary to advertise extravagantly, in 
order to get practice, or who makes various secret com- 
pounds which he offers to patients ata distance. No 
matter what claims these Dispensaries may make, our 
advice is, to let them all alone. 


“The Medical Adviser.°” 


The above is the title of a sheet of neat mechanical ap- 
pearance, about the size of the average country news- 
paper. It is without any date—year, month, or day, 
hence we infer that it is ‘‘ not foraday, but for all time.” 
If we lack the time, we have the place, which it is 
Omaha, Neb., and the name ofthe Proprietor is one 
Fishblatt, ‘*M. D.” The name of the Editor is not an- 
nounced, but from the frequent occurrence of his name 
in the paper it is, no doubt, the same Fishblatt, who 
runs a “Medical Dispensary.” This sheet furnishes 
proof of the truth of the axiom that: ‘‘a person’ can do 
but one thing at a time and doit well.”. If Fishblatt 
runs a Dispensary, and treats all the various diseases as 
set forth in this sheet, we can hardly expect him to bea 
first-class editor. We read, “we.are INVARIABLY 
(Caps, Mr, Printer, if you please) governed by the follow- 
ing rules’: “‘ 1st. We furnish all medicines. 2. We only 
treat such cases of sickness as we have cured.”’ If Fish- 
blatt only treats the cases be has cured, why all this 
flourish ? Of all the cattle in Nebraska, was there ever so 
fine a specimen of the Irish Bull! One article points out 
that ‘‘the physician should clearly understand three dis- 
tinct points.” i 

AN EDITOR SHOULD UNDERSTAND, 
Well—several things, one of which is the use of the Eng- 
lish language. Weare inclined to think, that Fishblatt 
is not much better as a doctor than he is as an editor, 
He proposes to treat patients by mail, and says: ‘‘ give 
your age, hight, weight, color of eyes and hair, sex,” 
etc. Fishblatt claims to “‘have been the first to find 
three specific medicines, essentially different in their 
properties, each one adapted to only one part of the 
system,” etc. We are told that “By the concurrent 
actions ” of these all working on the system at the same 
time “ they will cure disease that cannot be cured by any 
other medicine.” It must be a tough disease that will 
stand this triangular attack—but how about the patient ? 
There is a great deal of amusing reading in this ‘* Ad- 
yance,”* but some of the funniest is not quotable. 

MAHOMET GOES TO THE MOUNTAIN, 


For fear that the ‘‘ cases of sickness we have cured”’ 
will not come to be treated, Fishblatt goes to the cases, 
and like a- circus poster, his paper announces, that: he 
will exhibit at nearly twenty places on certain dates, and 

_adds: “for further particulars” see—not “smal! bills” 
—but ‘‘ your county papers.” When a man claiming to 
be an “M. D.” claims to have “‘ discovered the greatest 
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cure in the world for weakness of the back and limbs,” 
we are curious to know if he is an ‘“M. D.,’’ and if so, 
what College made sucha mistake as to grant him a di- 
ploma. Beware of the travelling Doctor! 


Cautionary Signals. 
—~<— 

Monarch Lightning Potato Digger. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of security. We always 
endeavor to exercise this vigilance. In the haste of 
going to press with the August American Agriculturist, 
however, an advertisement of the “‘ Monarch Lightning 
Potato Digger’’ was admitted toour columns without 
receiving the proper scrutiny. We do not say that this 
Potato Digger is unworthy of consideration, but the fact 
that it is manufactured by the same parties who make 
“Lightning Saw,’’ impels us to exclude it from further 
appearance in our columns, and also to advise every 
body to carefully investigate the same before investing. 


CONTRIBUTIONS SOLICITED. 
_——~-— 


We extend an invitation to all those who may have 
anything of interest pertaining to the Farm, Garden, 
or Household, to forward it to the Agriculturist. De- 
scriptions of new farm implements or contrivances 
which may prove of value and interest to the general 
public, we shall be glad to receive and pay for. Al- 
though you may not be accustomed to drawing, send on 
such sketches as you are able to make, and our artists 
will catch the ideas from them and put them into shape. 











Our Great Fair List. 
—>_ 


Our Fair List (see pages 428-29) this year is by far the 
most complete thing of the kind ever gotten up. It has 
been prepared expressly for the American Agriculturist, 
at great labor and expense—involving correspondence 
with parties in every County, and in every State in the 
Dnion. To thousands of individuals it will prove of great 
value and service, worth far more than the price of many 
years subscription to the this paper. 


Magnetic Insoles. —T. F. Vannedom, 
Marshfield, Wis., inquires about ‘‘ Magnetic Insoles,” 
which it is claimed will cure rheumatism, “kidney 
ache,” and various other troubles. Every one who 
has looked into the medical application of electricity, 
is aware, that to have any effect, it must pass through 
the part of the body that is affected. If these insoles 
have any electrical power at all, it must be confined 
entirely to the skin of the sole of the foot. That 
they can cure any trouble in the back, kidneys, or else- 
where, is simply ridiculous. 








Australian Notes.—Mr. John L. Dow, of 
the *‘ Leader,”’ and Mr. T. K. Dow, of the ‘‘Australian and 
Argus,” Melbourne, Victoria, Jong-time friends of the 
American Agriculturist, have made a pleasant call upon us. 
They are both largely interested in Australian Agriculture, 
and visit this country on a tour of observation. They have, 
one or both of them, spent some time among the fruit- 
growers of California; studied the methods of irrigation 
in Utah; have been among the herders of Colorado, and are 
now continuing their tour among Eastern farmers. The 
agriculture of Australia has much more in common with 
our own than with that of England, and not only do our 
implements and machines find favor in that country, but 
our agricultural journals meet the wants of the colonists 
much better than do those of the mothercountry. Messrs. 
Dow speak encouragingly of the future of Australia. 
The great exhibition in 1880 brought many strangers, and 
did much towards supplying the greatest want of the 
colony--population. Sheep-raising is the leading branch 
of agriculture in the country, and now that the new 
method of cooling the meat without ice has been adopted, 
the shipments of meat will largely increase. Within a 
few years, between three hundred and four hundred of 
the best Vermont Merino rams have been imported into 
the colony, for the purpose of improving its flocks, 
Wheat of late years has fallen off to about nine bushels 
to the acre, while the cultivation of Indian corn has 
much increased. Sugar and cotton are becoming im- 
portant crops in Queensland, the production of sugar in- 
creasing rapidly. The country is well adapted to fruits, 
and all those of temperate regions succeed, as well as 
many others belonging to tropical and subtropical 
countries, The country appears to abound in everything 
* ‘but people, and inducements are offered to immigrants. 
A settler is entitled to three hundred and twenty acres of 
land; upon this he pays an annual rent of one shilling 
per acre, and at the end of twenty years he becomes the 
owner of the land, 





The Crops—Present and Prospective. 
vol 


Tke crop year now closing has been marked by ma- 
terial changes in prospects and prices. The delivery of 
new wheat is beginning, and the fate of the crop of 
1883 is largely settled for a considerable portion of the 
wheat-growing territory, though there is still room 
for much injury by rust, imperfect filling out, and 
long, heavy rains, during harvesting and threshing, 
in the large North-western wheat regions. We can, 
however, reckou pretty certainly upon a stock of nearly 
500,000,000 bushels of wheat, including the reserves 
still remaining in the graneries of producers, at the grain 
centers, and in transit... Corn is doing well up to this 
date, the average condition improving with each gen- 
eral report. Cold, wet weather, and an early frost may 
possibly yet diminish the yield of sound corn by a hun- 
dred million bushels from what is now promised, but it 
is well advanced in the regions producing the bulk of 
this crop, and where frosts that will be greatly harmful 
are unusual. It is pretty safe to reckon upon a stock of 
2,000,000,000 bushels, including the reserves, which are 
still quite large, the comparatively low prices having 
led many producers to hold on to their stock, while there 
has been a scarcity of hogs to consume last year’s supply. 

We may therefore calculate upon having a total of 
2,500,000,000 bushels of wheat and corn, to begin the 
current market year with. There is also a large crop of 
oats, mainly secured, witha good yield of barley and 
rye, and in many parts of the country the yield of pota- 
toes is almost unprecedented. With no serious disaster 
before the middle of September, the country will be 
literally overflowing with food. Unless pestilence and 
other causes make a large foreign demand, prices will 
be moderate, but there is this important fact to be con- 
sidered: the farmer who has a hundred bushele of 
wheat, for example, to sell at $1, or even at 75c. or 50c. 
a bushel, is a great deal better off than if he had hardly 
enough to supply his own consumption and seed, and 
none to sell, if the price were $5a bushel! Applying 
this illustration to the great mass of the farming popu- 
lation, and taking into account wheat, corn, indeed all 
crops, we may well say that the farming interests are 
now highly prosperous. Abundant food at moderate 
prices means prosperity to all other classes. 

WHAT ONE CENT A BUSHEL DOES! 


A change up or down of a single cent a bushel in the 
price of any leading product may seem a small matter, 
but this trifling variation in the price of the current 
stock of wheat and corn, above referred to, means a 
difference of twenty-five million dollars ($25,000,000) to 
the producers, or the consumers, or partly to both. In 
this view of the subject, the ups and downs in the 
grain and provision markets during the market year we 
are now entering upon, will be matters of great inter- 
est to everybody the country over. Limiting it to our 
two great cereals, only four cents a bushel more for 
wheat and corn realized by the farmers, means an in- 
creased ability of $100,000,000—one hundred million 
dollars—to pay for merchandise, for manufactures, for 
visiting, and thus for travelling on our railroads, for 
paying off mortgages and other debts, etc., etc, 








New Farm Implements and Appliances. 








A New Meat Chopper. 
The new meat chopper, of which we present an illustra- 
tion, claims to chop meat “finer, faster, and nicer than 





any others in the world.” We havegiven this meat chop- 
per a thorough trial, with most satisfactory results. 





Keeping Cider Sweet. 

We know of no better preparation for preventing 
fermentation in Cider than the Zinsser Preserving 
Powder, heretofore favorably spoken of by us, and warm- 
ly recommended by those who are using it. One of 
the leading contributors of the American Agricutlurist 
informs us that he likewise employs this powder in pre- 
serving canned fruits, as well as cider. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


Special Offer 


FOR 30 DAYS. 


Every mew Subscriber for one year, at $1.50, 
whose subscription arrives before September 20th, 
will be PRESENTED with one copy of the valua- 
ble Book described below. 


(The above applies to ALLL NEW Subscribers sent in 
before September 20th, from all sources.) 


oe 


A Most Valuable Volume 
FREE. 


The New American Dictionary 


Available to every Reader of 
The American Agriculturist. 


This book, which is a Concentrated collection of 
most useful information, including a Pros 
nouncing DICTIONARY, of upwards 
of 50,000 WORDS, with their Definitions 
and accurate Pronunciation, a Beautifully Bound 


Volume, of 


600 PAGES, 


has proved so popular as a Premium, that we make 
a special offer of it for this month, 


(==> See what it contains. 


1st.—The Dictionary itself, given in 300 pages 
(3 columns in each page,) supplies all the ordinary 
wants of a Family or Personal Dictionary, and is 
fully worth the price of the whole book. 


2nd,—The next 300 pages contain S84 Sub- 
jects, Interesting and Useful Information, valuable 
for constant reference, and affording much pleasure 
to every reader, old or young, 


Our FREE Offer!! 


The above most valuable Volume will be 
PRESENTED and sent, post-paid, any- 
where in the United States cr British America, to 
any person who will send ome New subscriber 
to the American Agriculturist, at the regular rate of 
$1.50 per year. (This Offer is good only between 
August 20 and September 20, 1883.) 


N. B., Ist.—Any person sending more than 
one New subscriber, as above, will be presented 
with one book for each New subscriber he sends. 


N. B., @md.—Any person sending Ten or 
more New subscribers, as above, will be present- 
ed with Eleven Copies of the Book. (fay If he 
choose, he can then present each New subscriber 
he obtains with the Book, and have a free copy 
left for himself. 
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[Important Publishers’ 
Announcement, .21 


a 
At no period since its organization have the 
Company publishing the American Agriculturist and 
the American Agriculturist itself, been in so pros- 
perous a condition as at the present time. The 
great improvements of the paper, and the largely 
increasing advertising patronage, speak for them- 
selves, while the sales of our publications, nearly 
doubled within a few years, tell their own story. 

Notwithstanding the great success and circula- 
lation of the American Agriculturist, we propose to 
make still further improvements, and to extend 
the circulation of the paper over the entire Western 
country. To this end we are enlarging our staff 
of editorial writers, and perfecting arrangements 
for increasing the circulation, so that everybody 
west of Chicago will not only feel that; the paper 
is adapted to their wants, but that it can be had 
without difficulty. We have secured the services 
of an editor beyond the Missouri, in the person of 
Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Dean and Professor of 
Agriculture of the Nebraska State Agricultural 
College,— thoroughly familiar with all the 
wants and requirements of the great West. Many 
years of residence and agricultural experience, 
have admirably fitted him to give just such 
counsel and advice as our Western readers may 
require. 

Other announcements of new writers will be 
made in the October issue. All of our subscribers 
and others, who may desire to engage in the work 
of increasing our subscription list, will please im- 
mediately address us. The campaign is now open- 
ing, and we hope to enlist thousands of co-workers 


in every State in the Union. We greet you. 








Middle Kansas.—Mr. H. C. McCarthy, 
one of our old Kansas subscribers, living at Wreford, 
Davis Co., informs us, in a personal visit, that the crops 
all through that portion of Kansas, are looking remark- 
ably well, with the exception of corn, which is about a 
month behindhand. Notwithstanding its backwardness, 
however, it promises a full yield. The farmers generally 
through Kansas are feeling well at the prospect of an 
abundant crop. Many of those going to Kansas from the 
older States, are buying improved property, as the best 
of the wild land is generally taken. In Davis County, 
every acre of Government and R. R. land has been taken. 
The wheat crop has been unusually good in all this sec- 
tion. Mr. McCarthy mentioned one farm of over two 
hundred acres of wheat, which yielded fully thirty-eight 
bushels to the acre. Land is steadily advancing in value, 
and improved farms are now selling at from twenty-five 
to thirty dollars per acre, and wild land in counties 
further West, for grazing purposes, is held by the Rail- 
roads at from four to six dollars per acre. Sheep have 
proved a success in this portion of Kansas; whereas, the 
prevailing impression ten years ago was that they could 
not be successfully raised there, herds of sheep are now 
scattered all the way from Salina to Denver. A few 
years ago it was thought that fruit could not be raised to 
advantage in Kansas; now, however, in this portion of 
the State, all fruits have proved successful, especially 
apples. The apple crop promises to be very heavy this 
year. Last winter the Kansas Legislature passed an act, 
making the uniform rates of fare on all rail roads of the 
State three cents per mile; this decided reduction of fare 
has proved gratifying to the farmers, enabling them to 
trave] back and forth. There has likewise been a reduc- 
tion in freights east to Chicago, which has also proved 
very advantageous to the farmers. 
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Pearle Puedes Power, positively unequa led drone of 
team and amount of power, and Clover-huller that gives the most 
unbounded satisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine, ‘Fry [t, Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
Wood Circular-saw ern § oo nore and Feed-cutters, ncs 
exce?*d byany. Buy the best, sent free, Address, 

MINARD HAnDER, C Coble 8 Schoharie Co., ~~ Y. 








$200 A YEA 


CAN BE SAVED 


IN THE LIVING EXPENSES 


OF THE FAMILY 


by ‘he use of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Food_Pre- 
servative. It preserves Meat, Fish, Milk, Cream, Higgs, 
or 


' and all kinds of Animal Food fresh and sweet 





weeks, even in the hottest weather. This can be 

roved by the testimonials of hundreds who have tried 
it. You can prove it for yourself for 50 cents. You 
will find that this is an article which will save you a 
great deal of money. 


NO SOURED MILK, 
NO SPOILED MEAT, 
NO STALE EGGS, 


It will keep them fresh and sweet for many 
days and does not impart the — foreign taste 
to the articles treated. It isso simple in operation that 
a child can follow the directions, és as ha as salt 
and costs only a fraction of a cent to a pound of meat, 
fish, butter, or cheese, or to a quart of milk. This is no 
humbug ; it is endorsed by such men as Prof, Sam’l W. 
Johnson, of Yale College. Sold by druggists and gro- 
cers. Sample pounds sent pre-paid by mail or express 
(as we prefer) on rece :g of price. Name your express 
office. Viandine brand for meat; Ocean Wave for fish 
and sea food; Snow Flake for milk, butter, and cheese ; 
Anti- Ferment, Anti-Fly, and Anti-Mold, 50c. per lb. 
each. Pearl for cream; Queen for eggs, and Aqua-Vitae 
for fluid extracts, $1 per Ib. each. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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Books on H e, Physical Culture, Sociology. 
Go nme, of Children, etc. y 


E HERALD OF HEALTH. Monthly. oft et er year. 
ECL R 


NER- 
VOUSNESS. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
EATING FOR STRENGTH. Lf M.L.H clbrook Tay AND 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYS D 
Halbroo OnE Their Cure by Home cresuneele ih. M.L 
olbroo 
M. Le Weltesshe, Nos. 18 and 15 Laight Street, N. ¥ 








W READY-—The Phono hic Dictiona 

ay A, Pitman and Jerome E Ho ward. Price, $2 $2.50. 

Send tor specimen sheets. Sold by all a or 
address Phonographic Institute. Cincinnati, O. 
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Miss Bi iss F. % Par tney 
MI8s BOSNEN, Miss §. J. EASTMAN, 
(Box ) PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
ba Puitios, Cut , will supply able Superintendents 
Teachers and Specialists with good positions in the 
pe Western and Southern States for the ig cueing: year, 
in public or private schools. Great demand for lady teach- 


Apply poe 8 
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301-305 aS & LAURIA Boston. 
THE ONE OF ALL BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, 


PHenoes |u| Dees 
ng adventures of 








7 EEDS. 


Bi, Gens ies SLY iLLU its fines avin 175 fine engravin: 
ers. ‘ 

AGEN are WATE. Low p' beats anything to se 
SCAMMEL & CO., Box me Bt. Louis or Philadelphia. 


LYONS (N. ¥.) MUSICAL ACADEMY. 


Founded 1854. Daily lessons. Noted for furnishing excel- 
lent teachers. Imparts best modern technique and artistic 
execution. Address L. H. SHERWOOD, M.A., Founder & Prin. 


ET AT A TE TS 
ING FREE, Your Name _on 50 Beautiful 
Chromos tor 19, Ste and a Fancy Stone Ring free 

with each pack. DD & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


BE Say ACE SCHOOL OF PHONOG- 
PHY. Send for descriptive circular to Jerome B. 
faut Principal, 14 & 16 College Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED to take orders for our 


LEGANT PORTRAIT 


made from small pictures of all kinds. 
terms. 8.0. Tallman & Go kubera, aX 


| Perfect Foantios.| nev —_ imported Chromo Cards, 











Swiss and French Flora 8, roses, birds, mottoes, &c. 
tna Printing Co., Northford, tt. 


_——— Imported Chromo Cards, ne two alike. 

New and Elegant Designs; Fee and silver. Name 

in Fancy Scr aq TER only’ cents, with illustrated 
premium and price list co., Meriden, Conn, 


name on, 10c. 








signs; “Bird, Floral, Gold P: 

—- gud Coton ental re onmameen ps winte: 
and ma nes, 

~~ board, ite ope fan lech rd 





god compien tr Be Conn 


Se 


rinte 
= oe yFrench & Swiss wise fl lorals, Motto, /Be- 
Verse Cards, in fency, “y geript types 
ke@1. Docras Sold Bevel Ed ds,1 





100, 14 
Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with il ee Perkiam L vn 





reduced Price List, &c.25c. SM. FOOTE, Northford. © 





le Book 25 cts. An Elegant Imported Birthda 


3 Q Fine hed og Gold Edge Cards, a on 10 cts. Sam- 
ard,10cts. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J. 





arr A RARE OFFER “ts 


BEAUTIFUS. CARDS, name in style 
rint,10c. 12 packs (with 12 names) and 
is elegant Ring for G1. (Den’t confound 
our Cards with the ehea: caw of rhe > 
tised so a AR Agents’ Album of 
eards at wholesale, NORTHFORD CARD ‘Northford, Ct 


HE BERKSHIRE HILLS. — A new Colored 
Map, 22x28 in., showing mountains, lakes, rivers, val- 
re hamlets, railro oe BER and i pointe a of in- 
Sores ree toany address. A ply LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., Pittsfield, Mass.; or fe General Agent, 
271 ae New York City. 















$f £ MUSICAL WONDER HEADQUARTERS 
i ARISTON 2 
34 ao ae Ee 
sé SEO GAN LNK 
£3 Cinen ORGAN Big 2) 
8 585: GU BRANINA « etter aaa ere Pa 
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AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST. 


[SEPTEMBER, 








- State, County and other Fairs in 1883. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST. 


STATE FAIRS. 


vee bese Little Rock ......Oct. 16-20 
ossaced Sacramento.... a 10-15 

















eoveccccee enver uly 17-Sept. 30 
Merl €D.......000 ept. 18-21 
cl hag Eee Sept. 25-29 
Chicago.......... Sept. 24-29 
.-Indianapolis..... Sept. 24-29 
..Des Moines..Aug. 31- 4° 8 
.. Topeka...........Sept. 10-15 
..Lexington.. Aug. : Se | 
-Lewist Sept. 18-21 
Baltimore Oct. 20 
.--Detroit 
. Owatonna. 
Meridian 
St. Louis 
Helena 
-Omaha 
-Dover. 
-- Waver!l 
Roches' 
-Raleigh Oct. 1 
ccccccecccees olumbus Sept. 3 7 
<2-Phlladelphiis --Oct. 
..Cranston...... -. Sept. 25-28 
.-Columbia........ Nov. 13-16 
peasbatunra Austin...........O0ct. 16-20 
seven Burlington.......Sept. 10-14 
cach ieee Richmond. ...Oct. 30-Nov. 3 
cos WDE oc cccnce Sept. 10-15 
poeene ‘Madison .........Sep t. 10-14 
Industrial and District Fairs. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Chester.......... PAE, cinsoncn Sept. 26 
Cone ae hvbbehbante — heme wena ct. 3 
Fees seabeee _ 
Farmingioi Vall’y.: canton Seven mou Si 
Sears uilford. 58 






Milford & Orange. ‘Siitore. ai 
d .....New Milford... 










"Watertown 
° acon estbrook.. 


rm Willimantic. soa 
onaeiiae.. Oct. 3 4 


.. Woodbury.. Sept. 12-13 
Woodstock . . Sept. 25-27 



























Highland........... Middlefield.....Sept. 13-14 
Hingham....... .-Hingham. Sept. 25-26 
Hoosac Valley North Adams. .Sept. 18-19 
Housatonic ional . Gt. ere, Sept. 26-28 

arshfield......... Marshfield..... Sept. 12-14 

artha’s Vineyard. West Tisbury..Oct. 2-3 
Mass. Hort’l Soc’y.Boston.......... Sept. 18-21 
Middlesex, North..Lowell......... Sept. 25-26 
Middlesex, South..Framingham...Sept. 18-19 
eee Blandford. ept. 19-21 
Worcester, North. Fitchburg 


Worcester.N -west.Athol.. 
Worcester, West..Barre.. 
Worcester, South. ‘Sturbridg 
Worcester, S.east. “Milford.. 





Sept. 


MICHIGAN. 

Armada Society...Armada.. oe. 3- 4 
er Caro........ ViOct. 2 5 
State Hort’l Soc’ty. Detroit. —_ os ‘Sept. 17-21 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi Exp’n..Aberdeen.. ....Oct, 22-27 
MISSOURI. 

Agr’land Mec Fair.Newark........ Sept. 11-15 
Brownsville........ —-: --Aug. 20-24 
La Grange......... La Grange..... Sept. 25-28 
Shelbina........... Shelbina need -Aug. 4-7 
EE RS, THOU. .50.0s00 Sept. 11-14 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

New England Fair. _—e.- . Sept. 4-7 
Oak Path... ...0.c00s reenfield ..... Sept. 18-19 
rete YORK. 

American Instit’e.N. Y. City...Oct. 3-Dec.1 
Carthage Union...Carthage....... Sept. 25-27 
Chatham........... Chatham....... Sept. 18-20 

Grand Agr’! Imple- 

ment Exposition.Gouverneur.. - Sept. 4-6 
Moravia Union....Moravia........ i? tay 
Rushville Union...Rushville.. ... ct. 
Sinclairv’le Union-Sinclair........ Sept. it 8 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fruit-Grow’s Fair. Wilmington....Aug. 22:23 
OHIO. 

Bantam.... -Bantam oy 25-28 
Blanchester. Blanchester. . 





Central Ohio... ....Me chaniesburd Sept 11-14 
Cincinnati Indus'l. Cincinnati . — Oct. 6 
Rip owe Rept. 25-28 














Oe sont. 18-21 
Bushnell 3-5 
Camp Point... “ . Seni. 8-7 
Carbondale.. ow 12 
Centralia pistes asiatl Oct, 17-20 
Farmers’ and M 

chanics’ Instit’ “fi ‘Danville.. +... Sept. 25-28 
ed —_ pa —_ lcago peaanieaele gee 14-22 

veebioeee burg.....Oc 

~ me Exp osition. tincy. seis at wld Sept. 10-15 

Gain thern ti poeeccee iguine . Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
INDIANA. 
Bridgeton et oe Ames ae 1 
Cambridge City....Cam + dong ty .S 4-7 
Dunkirk nin Ach. pankie bene one Sep t. 4-7 
ae Edinburg....... Sept. 18-22 

Fountain, Vermil- 
ion, & Warren Co’s.Covington ..... Sept. 18-21 
Henry, Madison 

Del. . Aug. 21-24 


1 Ass'a. -Middletown.. 
an 

Knightstown ..Aug. 28-81 

Lawrence. 8 


He 
a. 


.. Aug, 20-23 
Sept. 10-15 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chartier’s eda Cannonsburg.... Aug. 5 ty 
Conneautville.....Conneautville...Oct. 3- 
oO eae I eiencs seed Sept. 2528 
Doylestown. . ..-Doylestown......0ct. 2-5 
Farmer's and 
Mechanic’s Inst.Easton..... 5 
em Driv’g Park _— ERE REE ~ 
Harford...... ...-Harford “ 


Keystone Fair.. ‘Kutztown... 
Keystone & Buckeye.Sharon 
os canis ee Oct. 28 








2 _ ORES. 
Northwestern PR.COM. s..0<. 
Oil Creek Valley. “"Teuavilie 
SS eee ee 
Penn. Hort. Soc’ y. Philadelphia.. ... Sept. 11-14 
Petroleum...... arkers’ Land’g.Sept. 25-28 


—— — 24-28 
Ringtown......... finn it. 18-21 
Troy * eS “vt fame | Grove. Au. 20-26 





Punxsutawney... 
ingtow: 

















N diana Ft. -Sept. 10-15 | 
No. East. Indiana.. Waterloo.... ..Oct. | 
DERBEES.... 00050000024 Orleans.. -Sept. 26-29 
Plainfield Agricul’l 
and Horticul’l.. -fiintes Se isieiell Oct. 18-14 | 
eee mington.....Aug. 28-3 a 
Union Cit grist 
and Mechanical..Union City..... Sept. 18-21 
Wayne, paney and ' 
Randolph Co’s...Dalton.......... Sept. 4-7) 
IOWA. | 
Agency CH .00 0000 Agency City...Oct. 2-5 
heii Boone ...... Sept. 18.21 | 
Creston *) Ass’. Creston - Sept. 17-21 | 
Dist. at Wt. Point. West aoe - 5-7 
Dist. at Mt. Joy. : t-< i t. 11-14 
Grand River Vai? ‘y-Li saaniaiiel 23 
same River Val’y "Battle eo t, 21-22 
Moulton.......... Moulton.. — “gy 1 
North, sweat lowa. .Sheldon......... it. 12-14 
Strawberry Point. ee 7 P't. Sept 18-20 
pH ity. .Sept. 11-13 
WE: Liberty........ We epiberty. -.-Sept. 18 20 
KANSAS. 
am: Val. ~ §’y. Wichita. . Sept. 3 6 
en. Kan. Agr’lS’y. ‘Junction r ‘ity. a mals 
OE ain +.....La Cygne......Sept. 
La Grane. Par 


jation...... McPhereon.....Sept. 25-27 
Morris Co. Exposi 
tion ho Falla .-Council Grove.Oct. 2-5 
Neos! sij-eNeosho Falls. .Sept. 3- 8 
§) vad 


Vall 
Farmers’ Club. “7 ngalls ces sees Oct. 20-21 

bap mes Nat’l Fair 
iation......Lawrence..... ..Sept. 3-8 

KENTUCKY. 
Southern Expos’n.Louisville.. Aug. 1-Nov. 9 
MAINE. 

Knox, North....... ope’ Corner...Oct. 9-11 

Oxford, West..... -Fryeburg.......Oct. 9-11 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury and Sal- 
Weeds occcce Newburyport...Oct. 2-6 
Deerfie BaP A eng . Sept. 20-21 
Hampden, Eas | ee Sept. 18-19 


“4 “Northampton. Oct. 3 5 





Ec e552 


ON EPs. ept. 25-28 
Union CO: canscae Union © tity aye. Sept. 18- " 
Washington Union Burgettstown..Oct. 2- 

Wellsborough .... Wellsborough...Sept. i922 


RHODE ISLAND. 









| Woonsocket ...... Woonsocket... Sept. 18-20 
TENNESSEE. 

Farmin ..-.Farmington..... Sept. 18-20 
Union City.... ....Union City...... Oct. 2-6 
TEXAS. 

| Pom. & Hort. Soc.Dallas............Aug. 9-10 
VERMONT. 

Dog peer Valley.Northfield....... Sept. 25-27 

Poultney.......... Poultne ..- Sept. 18-20 

Union Exhibit. Soc. ~2 r< Ae ..Sept. 5-7 

White River...... Bethel, .....600.. Sept. 18-20 
WISCONSIN. 

oe Coe... =a SU | ep Sept. 26-29 

s8con 

"ean Ass’nMineral Point...Sept. 4- 7 
ALABAMA. 

FEIIRD . . . csccccwaelscsscssanen 6- 9 
VEO, cocssncesn Camden..... Oct. MNov.2 
ARKANSAS. 

S epbebsoweuen Monticello.......0ct. 10-12 
> RTE iy SE eee Oct. 10-12 
Jefferson .........Pine Bluff......... 
Sebastian......... Fort Smith. ....Oct. 9-13 
CALIFORNIA. 
siete abeseaeraee Petaluma........ Aug. 25-30 
ee Grass Valley....Sept. 4-8 
Sacremento . .... .Sacramento......Sept. 3 8 
COLORADO. 
Boulder...... SITIO 05 sscaee Sept. 26-29 
‘im -Fort Collins...... Oct. 2-5 
CONNECTICUT. 
DREN. ....20.000 Norwalk......... Sept. 11-14 
Litehfield........ «No feir this year. 
Middlesex.. “No fair this re, 
wh London .. ae. --Norwi -. ppbaseuws Sept. 25-27 
Tolland, , East... ‘Stafford Spritigs Oct, 10-11 
peevenn te Brooklyn... Sept. 18-2) 
DAKOTA. 


...-Milltown.. Sept. 1-3 
. Chamberlain ....Sept. 20-22 




















ene posipest esreebae 
Kingsbury........ De Smet.. . Sept. 26-28 
Minnehaha .......Sioux Falls. Sept. 10-14 
Moody. ..... o++ee landrau...... .. Sept. 19-21 
DELAWARE. 
New Castle...... -Middletown. .....Sept. 18-20 

















.-Charleston ..... 
n 








ecavccoceves Jerseyville... nek 


peneah No fair this ye: 
ankakee 

















‘No fair this year. 
..No fair this year. 





‘No fair this year. 


Sept. vy 
Oct. 
od f 2 


w Rept. 11-14 
Sept. 11- ‘| 








RS Sparta............Sept. 26-28 
occcccesOMGBECP...ccccces Oct. 16-19 
eee ae Sept. 19-22 
seen ibeshne oo" Oct. 9-12 
ee ae Sept. 25-% 
ee. SS) ringfield......-Sept. 10-15 
cae baeeee ushville........Sept. 11-14 
Seer oon No fair this year. 
Bencsoeeene ao soeee HEPt, 25-29 
peisnes shven Sept. 18-21 
Se aie § pt. 17-22 
hbesaehésl Sept. 11-14 
Aug. 27-31 
ceewe Sept. 47 
e6nesee Sept. 4-8 
"sept. 4-7 
Williamaon. arion... Sept. 25-28 
Winnebago. ..... Rockford.. Sept. 10-14 
INDIANA. 
Adams............ No fair this year. 
Bartholomew .. ..Columbus....Aug. pt 8 
Blackford........ Hartford City.. — 1 - 
— kinenenesnels Lebanon patton Aug. 
SRDS. cccvcccsocccoeh Logansport. 
RCE | 
o aneccsn tt SMREOES.. 
abseea "TNo fair this year. 
> ...Lawrenceburgh..Aug. 21-25 
-Greensburg......Aug. 21-25 
eee Aug. 14-18 
cbeecie sd fair this year. 
bse. Babehai shen...........O0ct. 9-12 
ae connersviiic... aa — 18-21 
..-No fair this yea) 
....Rochester me Oct. 3- 6 
..-Princeton. Sept. 17-22 
oe SE i Sept. 4-7 
Sey! eee -Oct. 1-5 
is -pseeh “Noblesviiie. epee Aug. 27-31 
ae -...-Corydon.........Sept. 3 7 
peearee No fair this year. 
caccheaenen ew Castle..... Som. 18-22 
06400000s sO scccccecs Sept. 48 
. Sept. 18-21 
ee . Sept. 10-14 





eS: La Gr 
seapaet anne ae ott 
‘ La Porte.. 


“Anderson. 


oven —— l1- = 
ct. 2- 5 





















Switrenta os 


Bt —. 
Tipt 


oa Petersburg 
.. Valparaiso., 


-Terre Haute..... sept 
abash 


OTE Y. rm 
o fair this year. Bept. 11-14 
Srawfordevi 


Moroce 


lle. .Sept. 10; 
Se. soe < 


aoli... 
No ockville.« 











tt. 25- 
uee Harmony. “Bebe: tae 
Si 25-28 


a e€ 
° ‘No fair this year. 
.. Winchester..... -Sept. 11-14 


““TI.South Bend......0ct. 1.5 
*7:Shelb: ville.-.... Bept. 4-8 


No fair this year. 
No fair this year. 
BGO, 20..0000 Oct. 9-12 


-Ango 
No fair this year. - 





East a aot. 11-14 
a Deceseses Sept. 3 8 
A ee Sept. 18-22 


-No fair this year. 


.. No fair this year. 








..New Hampton...S 
. Osceola.. 


-Burlington..... "Sept. 17-21 
«No fair this year. 


272 Wapello TR Sept. 25-28 











eseescceoe t. 11- 4 
Warren..... weskee West Lebanion. Sept. 11-14 
arr Booneville...... 1- 6 
~ -_ sebw messed Sept. 17-21 
beh resaane pt. 4-7 
os “ fst this 
Whitley... ee Columbia Cit; or Oct. 2 5 
IOWA. 
Allamakee ....... Waukon......... Sept. 18-20 
2. anoose, ..-Centerville...... Sept. 11-14 
udubon...... ay Audubon......... Sept. 11-18 
in innas sss Siou a Sept. 11-14 
Black. Hawk... ...NO fair this _. 
Res TOPGER. .cnciconscn Sept. 12-15 
Bremer...... err fait this 
Buchanan........ “independence... "sept 25-28 
ed Vista..... No fair this q 
peice vhen ell Rock.......Sept. 
paseuepeeee No fair this year. 
aaeaeeweee oo ene *s-+-roormne fay 
Rai w amin weinois ipton........... Sept. & % 
ae wacon | fat 10-12 


No fair this year. 





























eo Union..... Sept. 25-28 


ept. 20- 
..Grundy Centre. "Sept. 19-21 
t. 25-28 


..Guthrie Centre. ‘Sept. 
oe City.. 





. Se ept. 11-18 
Sept. 18-20 








.-Cedar Rapids.. Sept. 11-14 


ae Sept. 11-14 











...Davenport.. a 
ioaae Harlan..... 8S 
eueee evada..........Sept. 19-2 
cenweve Meee Tama City.......Sept. 18-21 
Bedford.......... Sept. 11-16 
ecccccccccce Afton........ ..Sept. 19-2 
.-Keosauqua...... Sept. 11-14 
sauneseeeit Ottumwa.... Ra 3 20-2 
iin <ctes eal Indianola.. ; . 28-30 
:. Washington.. “Sept 11-18 
Wayne...... caanen Corydon.. Sept. 11-14 
Webpster........ . No fair this. year. 
Winnebago..... ..No fair this year. 
Winnesh: ek vo. peso rah,.........sept. 11-15 
Liu -Northwood......Sept. 
Wright........ VUNo fair this year. 
KANSAS. 
Allen. . ms = this year. 
Anderson...... ? CC Re ay 19-21 
AFTON. .200000- wd ‘No fair this year 
Bourbon..........Fort Scott...... -Oct. 2-5 
ee ee iawatha.........Sept. 19-22 
..El Dorado....... Sept. 25-28 


Chase. ase 
Chautauqua.. 


Cherokee........, 






-Cottonw’d Falls.Sept. 25-28 
-No fair this year. 
Columbus........Sept. 18-20 




















1883.] 


AMERICAN 








ee 
__ 








R ee 






ee eeeeeeeeh 





tonne -..-- ai gee 

ashington bs 

Wyandotte pacsenee No fair this Year. 
KENTUCKY. 

Anderson.. ape oe 21-23 








‘cLean., 




















Mason........++- 
Mercer.......- ‘Siarrotelarga argh g 
ontgomery...... we Sterlia as uly 
Morgan...... .-No fair this year, 
Ono. peek --Hartford.. > 0 
WER cccace é Libert: 
Wendleton Falmo 
owell o fair th 
helby. Shelbyville 
Simpgor nklin. 
Warren Sa 
‘Washington ...... ‘Springfield... 
MAINE. 
Aroostook...... ., Hoylton 
Cumberland...... Puy 
Franklin........06 Farmiga: 
Hancock........... No fair this year 
ennebec........+ Readfie 
BOX..cc000 coccee Rockland 
ee Sarees Damariscoita.... 
Pe, Se «eee 
Benobscci, West.Exeter........ vou 
Segada ahoc,....... Topsham 
MARYL AND. 
Alleghany for ‘air this year. 
Anne A Arandel.. ‘No fale this year. 
Itimore .... «++ 
Garroll, xm Sa ie tr this y 
eCil.... .....++--KIKtON...... onsen 
orchester ....... No fair this yen, 
rederick..... ... Frederick. 
WHarford....... “Bel Air 
oward.... -No fair this 












Pineath.: 




























..-Concordia 
ee 


.Otta 
.No fair this yea ar. 


-.Newton...... ecce 
No yrs this year. 

..No fair this Lee’ 

‘Oskaloosa... 





oit 
ecopenaenes. “Sept: 2 
-Parkersville.. 
-Seneca.......-..- 
..No fair this yea 
Larned... 


























arion. 
ercer.. 
oniteau 





onroe.. 








adison......... ---Egehmond 





“Bowling _- ‘Sept. 5- eS 
28-81 








Valle 

Worton Statlor Ye ork. 

-Rockville. 
-No fair this year. 
Yo fair this year. 

rstown..... ‘ae 


W ngton.,,. 
1CO. cee reeNo r 
Wicomico coat Ae ae ees pea? 
asssalicaneys 


. pacomesee. Seine“ BW 
tsfield..... t, 2 


a “Taunton. 







 Rantueket e + 
antucke Sep 

at ie ewater.. ..Sept. 19-21 
Worcester........ Worcester,.. Sept. 20-21 


MICHIGAN, 





Hastings ; 
“NO: fair this year. 
se wee 


.Kalkaska .,. dept, 28- 
age ~»Bept, pre} 
. -Howell........+0 Bent. r 











A 
QWATG. «0.000000 No fi 
ohngon 


te 
Red Willow 
Richardson... 
Saline....... 


Thayer,. 


ois OR 


Sais _— 


Allegany.. 


Fran eee 
Bari. . eS pe 


Chemung...,...,. 
Chenango, 
Clinton ......... - No fair this y 
Columbia.... . 

Cortland.. 
Delaware......... ‘Delht 
Dutchess 
PEE as codarses obese 
Lo SOR 
Franklin.......... Malone.... 


Montgomery,.....F 



















see Oct. 
“Meat eae Sept. 1320 





Lancaster..,.,-.-; 
Lincoln.,., 


— ed eiseciee 






ae * a Yor 


-Ha' 
and Passale, 








.Bepi 
Washing’ in as 18-21 


ee 25-28 
‘Sept. 10-12 
aoe Be 26-28 








. Sept. 25-28 
ra 26-28 
34 
9-11 
2-5 
2-5 
2-5 
Brown.. -Sept + 
Chisago “"-NoBranch Stat’n0c 4 
Cottonwood Windom Sept. 182) 
more... ~ 25-27 
Freeborn........- 9-1 
Hennepin... soos — Aug: 2: ‘Sept. 1 
Mornison..... i Sept. 11-13 
—_— ees Sept. 10-15 
his ceceseced — 11-14 
Renviiie. Rtanese Bird island 
awe saieiee Madel Se ts 19-21 
Yalow "Medicine. Granite Falls....Sept. 5- 7 
Jefferson.......... Oct. 16-18 
OMPOC.. 220-000 Oct. 23-28 
Atchison.......... prsioseccnsteliny. Mee 
Audrain........+. Me Sept. 18-22 
BACeS. .ccccccccees -No fair t 5 
BOONC......ccceses ) Sept. 25-29 
Buchanan., ept. 3-8 
oe a hl anne 21-24 
en 
Cape Girardeau pe Girardeau. Oct. 9-14 
Carter., year, 
ass.. ill..,,Sept, 9-12 
Chariton + tesyille.,.,,.Oct, 6 
Clarke.... oka,,..,,..,,9ept, 4-7 
Cole... r.ccvcceee “Jefferson City . Aug, uy 
Daviess.. - ept, 
Franklin. ., RAE -} x .. Sept. 21 
Gasconade...... Sept. 7-8 
eee soa Sets t, 24.29 
rundy,,..- -Trenton.,. eee cee ae 11-14 
lar bien Sept, 11-14 
WEB sccseaseese re "Sept. 10-13 
vy ee “i is Sept, 1 : 
a Fayctte....... Z, 28 ; 
lawrence. . Mount hs nog ee Qe 2 
Lewis... ft. 
neoln 


..Paris. 
N odoway. See eecee — ANG. wept t 
ere 


a 14 


t ff 


ast Ang, Ssepted ; 


Sept. 18-21 
-aa-Sept, 4-7 


“on pt, 25-37 





‘a 25.28 


“Sept. 3. te 


Sept. 25-27 


- age pes 1h 
. Sept. 3-6 
estown-. ores vssBept, 4 4- i 


+ ‘Sept. et 


. Sept, 25-27 
‘ «Sept. 11-13 


t. 11-13 






; 28 
Sept, 11-18 


AGRI C ULTURIST. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


aoe a ---Tarboro.. 





soe on ~i0 - 


ScvceMMAhEs...<0<0Aul ug. 28-31 
renee .... Springfield. cooeeeAUg. —s 
-Owensville seem” 3 5- 
wig enn ers 








eet ‘Washington... so 2628 
Cc -Sept. 


Cad Oct 
sseceeeeeeee-NO fair this year, 

















.eecsssssFremont.,.... 






















Jefferson ........ Brookville..... ° e 
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Lo No fair this year. 
Washington ......West Kingston, -Sept. 18-20 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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ett atace ewberry........0ct. 17-19 
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Was) On.......NO fair 1 8 year. 
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Accomack Locustville..Aug. 28-Sep. 2 
Augus' Staunton. -.Oct. 
Botetourt... --Fincastle....Oct. 30-Nov. 2 
iateoad --New Castle.....Sept. 5- 6 
cuipepae 8 -Culpeper Ci H.. Oct. 
‘red - _ Saee Winchester......Oct. 17-20 
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..No fair this year. ° 
5 ..-No fair this year. 
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Breakfast Cacia 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








** I top-dressed ten acres with the Manure 


Spreader last fall. I would not take $200 for it 
if 1 could not get another. (See advertisement 
page 424.) 





For the New 
AGENTS WANTED azz 
Dictionary, 


Price $1.00 per co Sample Copy to any person who 
will mention the Aauiguitonisr for Sixty Cents. Price 
» Agent $7.20 per Dozen, or One Hundred for $50.00. 
It is the best bollar Dictionary ever op and is oe 
an immense sale. Send for a dozen and give them a trial. 
Aend Registered Letter or Post Office Money Order. 
48 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 
WORLD MANUFACTORING CO., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


—BUTCHERS AND GROGERS.— 


Send your address on a postal card and receive in- 
formation, solid facts and proofs, which will show 
you how you can save @ great deal of money every 
day, every week and every year, in your business. 
This is worth looking into. HUMISTON FOOD PRE- 
SERVING CO., 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPAIN’S 


CHURNS. 


ven sizes. 
Made of Seviiite Cedar, and 
bound with Galvanized Iron 
Hoops. Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CREAMERS. 


Made in FOUR STYLES, all 
sizes for Dairy or Factory use. 

Their superiority demon- 
strated. 

= gl success Without a par- 


Over 20,000 in daily use. 
They are SEE EDA LY 
Five GOLD MEDALS and 
Seven SOLVER MEDALS 
for superiority. RaIs—E MORE 
REAM, MAKE ggg Butter. 
pave SWIN' CHURNS, 
EU. ‘a BUTTER WORKE RS, 
and NESBITT BUTTER PRINTERS. Full line ot Butter 
Factory Supplies. 
g@™ Send postal for circulars and testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


EW. CALE AS of the 18% 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 64 Py SENT FREE to 
ae and musical friends. Send names and addresses 
E. — ~9 Franklin Sq. 

° The Lar, jointed 





usic, Literary ana 


Art School, Vind HX HOMES for young ladies, in the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 





STEEL PENS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS THrRouGHour Taz WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1I878. 


TRIUMPH ENGINE. 


CHEAPEST, BEST AND 
MOST DURABLE. 


It is especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of small grain elevators, 
portable saw and grist mills, butcher 
ae cheese factories, cider mills, 
d the running of light machinery 
aay. 

Full power guaranteed, and every 
boiler insured for 1 year payable 
to the purchaser. 

Can be operated by any ordinary 
person. very engine complete 
ready to run as soon as receive and 
warranted as represented. 


7 gir Power, $373 











Horse Power, 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 
PAICE M’F’C Co., 


340, 342 State St., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 













THE KRIEBEL 


FARM 


> ENGINE 


Write for Catalogue to 


* _ FAIRLAMB 





DAIRY THERMOMETERS | 


SIRE 
2410 24h Vea 


All Glass. Easily kept clean. 
&@" Tells you when to Churn, B0c 
Scald, &c. Sent by mail for a 


W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER 


OPTICIAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Phila. 











HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
UNION Lal The Improved 

wl =] UNION CHURN. 

al . . [<b] wn 

= Sewing Machine @|.3 # 

S & o 

= =|3 

a mt Og 

S ot PR 

a = 

a ay 

me 2133 

a _— je] 

77) = sl 

@ Is the Best and = SHE trate nd 
Handsomest 8 n 

f 
E  Made. == ES facusiis st elton ot bork they 
Agents Wanted. <* [articles to the 





UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE FAIRLAMB oo 
GATHERING CREAM 
Ano MAKING BUTTER 


Davis & 










Manufacturers of 
and Dealersin 


CREAMERY 
SUPPLIES. 


200 Cans sent on trial. 
170 Lake St,, CHICAGO. Send for CatalogueMe 


sf 


=f 





AY % for t, introducing BUCKEYE 
1 churn with X¥ 

less power, and make Bt ‘butter than any other churn 

now. oe the market. Addre 

UCKEYE CHURN: co., “Republic, Seneca Co., Ohio. 





car ects ot of Bo 
Meat 
= heh hhlgi-priced tem 


Only $25 per ton, 
Sold only by 
=> H. B. GRIFFING, 
70 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 


Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for gine, 

Creameries, and Farm purposes, 

Can be used for sbeomas without ~ 

repairs. Some 8 ct 

Not one ever exploded. ‘Can Sones 

by any one of ordinar intelligence. 
very Engine comp a Wo met? to 














use as soon as receive o Engin 
built so good and so low in price. 
3 Horse-Power.. - 8 5 
t 
és “ “ ie ‘ 260 . 
6 oe. abana 440, 














“Whssentee Catalogues Free, 
JAMES LEFFEL&Co, 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


Valuable Publications for Farm- 
ers and Others, 


Sent Posi-paid on receipt of Price, 








IN PRESS. 


Dogs of Creat Britain, America, and 
other Countries.—Revised and enlarged.$2.00 


Coburn’s Swine Husband % New, revised, 
and enlarged edition. By Hon. F. D. Copurn..$1.%5 


Harris’s Talks on Manures. Revised and 
enlarged by the author, JoszerpH Harris, and witha 
chapter specially written for this work by Sir Joun 
BENNETT LAWES... + $1.75 


Reed’s Cottage Houses................ .-1,50 


Cooking School Text Book, and House- 
keeper’s Cuide to Cookery and 
Kitchen Management. By Miss Jur 





Corson. New, revised, and enlarged edition. ..$1.25 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden..................... $2.50 
Allen’s New American Farm Book.$2.50 
Feeding Animals................. ........ $2.00 
Truck Farming at the South........ $1.50 
The Scientific Angler...... ............. $1.50 
The Soil of the Farm.................... $1.00 
Pear Culture for Profit.................. $1.00 
Canary Birds......... Paper, 50 cts.; Cloth.. .%5 
The Sailing Boat.......... RGSS soaseba tates 50 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


British Angling Flies. By Micuaz. Tueax- 
sTON. Revised and annotated by Francis M. 


MV ONADRNME SS. ccuceRanbss socea isis hecived enecesd $2.00 
Francis’ Practical Management of 
PRM III 6 i555 sna 0ksd05s<caubecsensves sace $1.50 


Turner’s Hints to Househunters — 
Householders. ...................0e0-6: . $1.00 
Robinson’s Mushroom Culture..... Py) 


Lubb Cc - 
ubbests So epee in Popular Nat: 


Cee meme ee were we ee esse eeeres 





LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cat- 
SID TOONS oss cs cesccccsascess $7.50 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse 
I aon saceebwesskcsberccikeks bs Savccect $7.50 
Stonehenge’s Rural Sports... . .$7.50 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation 


Plain Edition, $4.00; Colored............... .. $6.50 
Allen’s American Cattle. Revised 

POMC icd wun piawendc<Ssbutshsuncada aceccoks 2.50 
Treat’s Injurious Insects of the Farm 

WROD PROT 6 6 sc.csccdccsccscpsccs. ceescsss $2.00 


American Came Bird Shooting. ....$2.00 
Parsons on the Rose.................... $1.50 
Colorado as an Agricultural State .$1.50 
The Angora Goat............. ..cceeeeeee $1.50 
Frank Forester’s Life and a 
2vols., illustrated, per volume............. ... 


Canoe and Camera. New edition.,.. $1.80 
Fulton’s Peach Culture........ ..... » $1.50 
eeion for Young and Old. ..... $1.25 
The Horse; How to Buy and Sell...$1.00 
The Saddle PUT iSeesabs abe. wcdssaccecsd $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD 00. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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Two Valuable Publications. — 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


The Sportsman’s Gazet- 
teer and General Guide. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes 
of North America.—Their Habits, and 
Various Methods of Capturing.— Valuable 
Instruction in Shooting, Fishing, ‘Taxi- 
dermy, Woodcraft, etc., etc., together 
with a Glossary and a Directory to the 
Principal Game Resorts of the country. 

This New Edition contains entirely 
new matter in several departments, a 
newly engraved portrait of the author, 
new maps, and many fine illustrations 
representing Game Birds, Game Dogs, 
Game Fishes, etc., ete. Itisa 


COMPLETE MANUAL for SPORTSMEN. 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 


Harris on the Pig. 


Breeding, Rearing, Management & Improvement. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, 
MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Revised by the Autkor. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 


751 Broadway, New York. 


C. U NS, 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD GUN OR A 
FINE RIFLE AT A BARGAIN, 


You Can Secure one (by writing us) 
either as a Premium for obtaining subscriptions 
to the American Agriculturist, or on the payment 
of cash price. 

We have made special arrangements whereby 
we can, we believe, sell a BETTER 
GUN, at MORE SATISFACTORY 
RATES to you than you can obtain elsewhere. 


Testimonials from  those_ receiving 
Guns from us. 


Artica, Ia., January 23, 1883. 
Ireceived the gun all right, and am peryectly pleased 
with it. I do not see how such a gun can be sold for the 
price. It is acknowledged as the best appearing arm in 
the community, and its shooting qualities are in accord 
with its appearance. I think this will lead us to more 
intimate acquaintance. H. Harp. 
WrirssorRovuaH, N. Y., Feb. 2, 1883. 
The gun came all right. It is a better gun than I ex- 
pected. J consider it the best gun Iever saw. Thanks for 
your promptness in shipping. ARTHUR W. Moss. 


LEADVILLE, Col., Feb. 2, 1883. 

I have given the gun a good trial, and am much pleased 
with it. I made some very fine shots; some of the boys 
were with me at times when game was so far off that they 
gave up the shot, when I would come in with my gun 
and bring it down. Jt is a@ good bargain, and a fine gun, 
and you will hear from me in the future. 

A. G. Wooster: 
Denny, Pa., Feb. 8, 1883. 

I received the a to-day. It is satisfactory in every 

way. Many thanks. Dr. J. M. Scorr. 
MonrIice.1o, Ark., March 6, 1883. 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of the 
gun, sent me by you as a Premium for obtaining sub- 
scriptions to the American Agriculturist. The gun is in 
every respect what it was represented to be, and I must say 
that I am very much pleased with my bargain. 

W. J. Hamm. 
MORELAND, Ohio, March 24, 1883. 

I received the gun all right on the 22d of February. I 
have given her a thorough trial, and find her to be a very 
strong shooter. ALFRED JAMES. 

HoneEspDALE, Pa.. April 3, 1883. 

The gun received safely, and am very highly pleased 
with it. I consider it a most excellent one in every 
respect. Please accept my thanks for your prompt and 
honest way of doing business. Wma. T. BUTLER. 


ORANGE JUDD 00. DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 
751 Broadway, New York. 











LANE & BODLEY (0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable and Stationary 
Steam Engines, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material, and 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes especially adapted to 


Farm and Plantation Use. 


We manufacture six sizes of Saw Mi!ls, with capacity 
of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet per day, with 
One Saw. Send for our special circular of our No. 1 
Plantation Saw Mill, which we sell for 


$200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent Free. 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 


John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 


University of the State of New York. 


ican |; 


141. West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open Octobe1 
1883. aa and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean ol the Faculty. 


HARNESS. 


A Good, Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for $13.50. Call and see 
or send for sample. Also complete assortment of RID- 
ING SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 

Cc. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., New York. 











A book devoted entirely to PLymMouTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS 
_ @ book on curing PouLTry DISEASEs, and 
another entitled How To FrED FOowLs. 
= Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STopDaRD, Hartford, Ct. 








THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clockwork, etc. Can be 
used anywhere and is 3 anybody. Send 8c-stamp for circular 
to A. M, HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s Book on “ Incubation and Incubators.” 110 
Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. 7% cents by mail. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
B25 per ye Splendidly illustrated. 





.25 per year. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper evoted entirely to poultr 
existence, $1.50 je year. Bot 
papers for $2. L samp)? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf nine 
cents in eee’ stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 








GEBMAN CARP.—50,000 Stockers and Breeders for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
LANCASTER PISCATORIAL CO., Lancaster, Pa. 





GAME FOWL RE R SSEbeeEe, 
Jattle, by J. C. 


OPER, Cooper Hill, erick, Ireland. 





AMERICAN 


VETERINARY REVIEW. 


A monthly journal of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
The oldest paper published on this Continent devoted to the 
interests of the Veterinary Profession. Published and ed- 
ited by Prof. A. Liautard, assisted by a number of well- 
selected veterinarians. It is published on the first of every 
month, and contains from 44 to 48 pages of reading matter. 
Each volume commences with the April number. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00. Sample copies free. 


141 West 54th St., New York City. 





Cold Water Sheep Dip. 


NON-POISONOUS. NON-CORROSIVE. 


Mixes perfectly with COLD WATER. isa sure cure 
for all Skin Diseases and Insect Pests of domestic 
animals, and in the Household, destroys all bad smells. 
Every farmer should keep it. 
T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’ Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HAMPSHIRE DOWNS, 


IMPORTED AND BRED BY 

WM. L. BRADBURY, Nason, Orange Co., Va. 

They combine early maturity with large carcass, are very 
hardy and prolific, best of mothers, good shearers of 3 fine 
medium staple wool that is always in demand. Hampshire 
bucks crossed on common ewes, give size with early ma- 
turity to the lambs. Also Duroc or Jersey Red and 
Small White Yorkshires. High Class Reg, 
Jersey Bulls for sale. 


COTSWOLD AND SOUTHDOWN 


Sheep and Lambs for sale, including some very choice 
yearling Rams and Ram Lambs of good pedigree. Prices 
very moderate for quality of stock. Write for particulars, 
stating number wanted. We have also for sale several fine 
Oxford Downs. Address, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE, 


ri | 


r (Patented May Sist, 1881,) 










il (Laer i i Which is attracting so much 
| i a LY }}| attention, and is fast coming 
th id %)| into use, should be seen by 


| all farmers. By sending 3c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
lar and terms. 





SMITWS SELF - ADJUSTING SWING 
CATTLE STANCHIONS, 


The most practical, cheapest and best fastening invented. 
ADJUSTS ITSELF when opened £0 the animal cannot turn 
it 22 becking out. es got hed when closed, 

ustrated circular free. Manufacture + D. BROOK 
Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 7 s, 





Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China , Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for le 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 








2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a comple copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 

tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented. - 
ply send your address ona postal card, written pany. to 

A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


Remedies 
orse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 

Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. e Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 
Heaves, or Sore Throat. 


Prominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bail 
& Co.; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover St, 
Providence, R. I.,T. W. Rounds & Co., 161 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass.. R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St. ; Lt ag 0 Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md., Coleman & Rog. 
ers, 176 Baltimore St.: Baltimore, Md.. Wm. C. Rupp, fl 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., S. 8. Cottrell & Co.,1 ‘ain 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co. ; Louisville, Ky.,R. A. 
Robinson & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. Mellier, 
709 Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. ackson, 878 
Magazine St. ; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, 228 Superior 
St.; Detroit, Mich., Geo. E. McCulley and J, A. Taylor; 
Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chicago, IIl., 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St.Paul, Minn., Noy: 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. S. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. 


These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will kee 
for an indefinite period. They will be sent by mail, free o 
charge, on receipt of $1 Pad package. Circulars with full 
directions enclosed. Address, 


PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 998, New York City. 
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THE 
GREATAMERICAN ery NEWS 
T TLADIES! 


Now’s your time BF re r+ 

Company Oesere Sor our CEL aA; 

Ahgrg ts MOBS 
HIN A-SE 


ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TE 

{Mp pieces), ourown importation. One of these Game 
ul china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 


poy ur orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
COFFEE and at the on ime rocure a HAND- 


SOME CHINA TEA-SET, No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. perIb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and ve pest from 65c. to $0c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our — requires no comment. e have just im- 
pore’ ae very fine GRANITE DINNER 

ETS, ais ploces), which ~¥ ~4, away with Tea and 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 60. 


®. O. Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


MIXED: FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1882 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in great varicty,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
¢@™ Refer to this advertisement. gg 























= KANSAS 











ALONG THE 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” kansas ovisou'ti & ewer 


STOCK RAISING 


Buffalo Grass Pasture Summer and Winter, 


CORN and WHEAT 


170,000,000 bus. Corn. 35,000,000 Wheat. 


WOOL GROWING 


. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


RU IT 
The Best F the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B, MCALLASTER Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 








TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


»-* te 


eb es = horte: rding t th “ nee t 

1 enand shorten accordin 

ey carey: Easaly wal edupted fs touch cowry 
ne Mond of cities, Manufactured an 

Bold by ond th the leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 


Vehicle made. 
Ct one _per- 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 
iL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 


Patentee, 


Used exclusivel: 
CHICAGO.ILL 








on the line of the 


ded A st CENTRAL RB. RB, 
"IN Full particulars 


i SOO0,000 acres 


CHARLES L. .COLBY, FREE. 
Land Commiss’n 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


<N WISCONSIN. 
200 MARYLAND FARMS, in Tracts from 30 


Near railroad ant) pave ble salt se (with an its juxur- 
ies) in = Co. limate mild and song A _— 
good. 1883 a8 Pamphlet ane SHAN location, 

Address AHAN, Atty, Easton, Ma. 


C. . NN 
OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
to $25 pers acre. cnitene Catalogues sent _ 

e 3 ERS, Federalsburgh, M 


IRGINTA FARMS.—SEVERAL HUNDRED VIR- 
IA FARMS CHEAP. Climate mild; taxes low. 
Catalogue free. C. D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., Va. 


VOR SALE,.—Farm of Fa An on na 
communication with W: on and Norfolk. Price 
$2,500. Address T. Edw. heen idge, St. Mary’s Co., Md. 


Full description by coun- 
CA LI FO R N lA. oer 200-page pamphlet 
and map; pete 50 conte, pos 
AFEE BRO 5 3 Rios Agents, 
234 Ae ae St., San Francisco, Cal. 


8. ey Sheldon, Town. Minnesota 


and Iowa Lands. nd for Land Jour- 
° nal. Free. 


‘ 1501 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
A MS. cheap. Catalogues free. 
e a oe GRIF ITH, Smyrna, Del. 


aryland Fare for fruit, grain, and grass, on Salt- 
Ms vale ler, within Boars ride 4 Cars and steamers to best 











ble water. Daily 














markets and la: a cities on Atlantic coast. Catalogue and 
IsLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, Md. 


e will send pat a watch orachain 
By MAIL on E 
examine: 


PRESS, O. O.D., to be 
before paying any money 
andif _ satisfactory, returned at 
} nse. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, kr 








0 A Pair for Bronze and Na ane 
f sett Tarke s. Hookertown Brand. Bred 
11 years for size and beauty, 2 per cent discount for orders 


‘ore Noy. _— eS een er on Turkey Raising, 25 cents. 
dress, W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 


Delivered in any part of the United 
States at Boston Prices. CATALOGUES 

‘SENT FREE, also when desired samples 
of Dress Goods, Silks, 


Woollens, from 
the gg B and finest stock in this 


BY MAIL. ina Marsh & Co, Bester 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 











This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 


Larger sizes for House, 
—_ Lodge and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE C0O., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Canvassers Wanted. 


















Seogthing in Dry, Oy 
Wenting i ppar Jl an 
Housekeeping gwen 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 


























seearde veerne AY 


me on trial. Sucanas rf years. All sizes as low. 
address 


‘or free 
» JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


TON, Ne Yo 





VICTOR TRICY CLES. 


iepecigabl LASS WO FEATURES 
SEND 3<"-STAMP FORILLUSTRATEL ATALOGUE 
OVERMAN WHEEL CS 


HARTFORD, CT 


FAY’S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof material, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
—— < Duildings, and inside in place 
of plas Made algo into carpets and 
wr Sam le and Catalogue free. 

W. H. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 


ae hic for amateurs, 


ORUSCOPE Opera Ga tacles, Telescopes, 

















cK 
| ore ouleiece, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ear-Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue. 2 | 


Vile AQ siting 
Filling the Mb sprilsigTha, 


Tea Club Orders. 


We have made a a. for Six Years of Offering 
Premiums of P Sets, Gold Band Sets, 
Silver Ware, &c., to. those who getup up CLUB Orders 
for our goods. Whit ite Tea Sete < of 45 pieces, with $10.00 
Order. Gold Band or Moss Rose China Sets, 44 

ieces, with bo Ne Order. TEAS, of all kinds, at 30, 35, 

60 and % cents. Send Postal for full Price and Prom ‘um 
List. To all who mention American Agriculturist, and ask 
for it, we will send copy a” —s Friend,” full 
of recipes and useful information. 


GREAT LONDON TEACO. 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Hand & Power 


a Shelers 


Horse Powers, 
WIND MILLS 


CULTIVATORS, 


Me 
MARSEILLES MAN'T'G att La Balle Gen {i 















ESTABLISHED 1804. NO PATENT ! NO PAY 


obtained for Mechanical Devices. 

pounds, Designs and Labels, All preli- 
Ameo examinations as to atone ility 
of inventions fres. Our “ Guide for Obtain« 


ing Patents” ts sent free everywhere, 
Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., a of Patents, 
ASHINGTON, D. C; 



















** The mer- Youmust havethem, 
ciful man re- Saves your horse, 
rdeth the harness wegen etc. 

ife of his WARRANTED. 


Beast.’’ 


= WiLL SON S LATEST SPRING SINGLE 









“*These Singletrees are soon to be univer- 

oy used. gents wanted in many Y 
places, Send stamp for circulars, giving 

full particulars. Address,” 

F. R. WILLSON & SON, Columbus, O. 


1 PERGHERON 


Just landed, and others coming, holding 








mumerous Gold and Silver Medals, re- 


cently won in France. Send for Catalogue, 
A. ROG Y., 
$32 Palisade Ave., Jersey City Heights, W. J. 


eR - f° become Tele= 

Operators and 

Reo ad Agents, write 

Sy =. yee Largest 

hool in existence. 

Most thorou h tea’ =. tog " Fede operators for 

the leading Raflroad an and re Companies. Board 
only $2.50 per week. Addre 


VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 

















